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Editorial Comment 


THE WORLD TODAY is trying desperately to find 
the way to stop the ever-accelerating race to self- 

destruction. And yet, it 
EDUCATION was only 21 short years 
IN A ago that mankind ended 
WORLD AT WAR four years of terrible 

nightmare and was so 
sure that a new era of international peace and 
cooperation was to bring us into a golden age. The 
world was “made safe for democracy,” for the 
moment anyhow, and the leading thinkers every- 
where were convinced that democratic education 
would be able to create the mentality necessary for 
international understanding. Truly, if the nations 
were to come closer together and to understand 
each other better, it was necessary that the old and 
traditional spirit of nationalism should disappear. 
The first condition to employ in the education of 
the youth as an aid toward an international under- 
standing was that this education be made in a 
democratic spirit. 

Before two decades in the post-war period had 
ended, many democracies had been not only sub- 
merged in the onrush of anti-democratic move- 
ments but also the oldest and most stable democ- 
racies of the world were beginning to fight for 
their lives. The fight is not finished today and be- 
fore it is ended the very foundation of the demo- 
cratic institutions may be uprooted. Our hope is 
that the bases of democracy will survive. But our 
hope must not blind us to the fact that education 
for internationalism and democracy has been un- 
able to stem the anti-democratic tide. It would be 
entirely unfair to blame the rise of the new 
Caesars on the failure of education. After all, edu- 
cation is only one of the social forces and processes 
which are reshaping the world. But, truly, educa- 
tion is a powerful instrument of social control, 
which, more than ever before in the history of the 
world, is utilized for the social, political and eco- 
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nomic policies of the state. The transition of the 
educational goals and practices from the demo- 
cratic and international aspects to the ends which 
serve the growing emphasis on self-centered na- 
tionalism and in many cases the anti-democratic 
ways of life is one of the underlying themes of the 
articles comprising this issue of THE Put DELTA 
KAPPAN. 

This trend, we must note, is the /eitmotif of the 
transitional period of our civilization, which is re- 
flected in all educational theories and practices. 
The continent of Europe, although always the 
battleground and slaughterhouse of the world’s 
struggles, has always given direction to educa- 
tional processes the world over. But it is doubtful 
whether Europe will be able to retain this leader- 
ship after the struggle of the democracies versus 
the totalitarian states is over. We can be sure, 
however, that in the final outcome the United 
States will remain the most powerful and solid de- 
mocracy in the world, possibly the only democ- 
racy able to withstand the attacks of the new bar- 
barians and men on horseback, and give some help 
to the feeble lights of democracies elsewhere. For, 
after all, we must remember that Europe is being 
transformed under our very eyes. In the nine- 
teenth century that continent had a sort of spiritual 
foundation which was back of the whole evolution 
of the dominant trends of the world. Most of the 
people believed, consciously or unconsciously, in 
liberalism, democracy, parliamentarianism and hu- 
manitarianism. Everywhere—here devotedly and 
there skeptically—was belief in Christianity. Lib- 
eralism, democracy, and free trade, rationalism 
and the dignity of human life were the determin- 
ing directive lines of progress. If some of the 
states had not reached that stage, it was believed 
strongly that they would reach it quickly and 
surely. Only some isolated individuals, and the 















privileged upper classes, dared to question these 
commonly accepted principles. 

This common base, however, is lost today. 
Europe has no common front to offer today. 
There is no single, formerly accepted, viewpoint 
which has not been proclaimed in some European 
state as a heresy. All the supporting pillars on 
which is based Europe’s and the world’s culture 
are weakened. The only common feeling left in 
Europe is the fear of the future, since the past indi- 
cates little which would offer hopes for the recap- 
ture of the former leadership of the world. 

Democracy? The rulers of the 19th century, 
threatened by the principles of this philosophy, did 
not dare to speak against it as viciously and dar- 
ingly as it is abused by modern dictators and their 
satelites. In much of Europe as well as in other 
parts of the world, democracy is considered the 
government of imbeciles and weaklings—a sort of 
pre-dying stage of social suicide. The leaders of 
the new social systems have given up the demo- 
cratic methods of instruction by facts and convic- 
tion of the masses by reasoning and discussion. 
They feel proud that their methods are more ef- 
fective and more brutal, that instead of arguing 
they can use revolvers and machine guns. 

Thus also the faith of rationalism has received 
serious wounds. Great anti-democratic mass move- 
ments have elevated the emotions and mysticism to 
the first place. Once reason is done away with, 
political superstition dominates all that is con- 
venient for modern dictators. It frees them from 
responsibilities, as they cannot be held “responsi- 
bie” for their ‘‘irresponsibilities.”” It also frees 
them from trying to advance good reasons for this 
or that act. The lack of belief in rationalism— 
that is one of the elements of world’s dissolution. 
When one throws away his reason, his only direc- 
tive is his wish, mystic intuition. 

Belief in the value of human life? Today many 
thinkers and practical politicians are laughing at 
humanitarianism. Today all those who are willing 
to put on a colored shirt gain the right to speak 
with disgust about humanitarianism in the phrases 
of Nietzsche. And Christianity, one of the oldest 
of the pillars of our civilization? Some thinkers 
and educators were speeding up the defeat of 
Christianity, thinking that this would open the 
door to a golden age. Now, when their aims 
have been more or less achieved, we see that there 
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is nothing to celebrate, that the new type of 
Paganism propounded in some totalitarian coun- 
tries is dangerous to the world, which surely lived 
more safely in the shadow of the Christian cross 
than it is now living in the shadow of a broken 
cross. 

This chaos, this loosening and breaking of all 
traditional pillars is becoming more dangerous 
every day. It is mirrored fully in educational prac- 
tices everywhere, which appear divided into two 
main trends: one favoring the return to the old 
forms of life, and the other experimenting with 
the new realities and hoping to reconstruct what- 
ever is still left to us. In either case, there is a 
marked emphasis on nationalism and a decreas- 
ing accent on internationalism. There is a growing 
emphasis on irrationalism and a decreasing accent 
on rationalism. 

In the latter case, we must notice particularly 
a phenomenon which might eventually shake most 
of our educational traditions. Until most recently, 
we believed that the social processes could be 
directed and put into constructive channels by the 
empiric scientific method, by the patient gathering 
of empiric, neutral facts which then can be used 
for constructive efforts. It was the search for 
science, for unprejudiced, objective scientific facts, 
independent of personal fears and hates and strug- 
gles for values. Positivism was really the char- 
acteristic of this point of view, which made Ger- 
many great in her day as the center of the learned 
world before 1914, and which is still the domi- 
nant phase of our own American educational 
progress. According to this positivism, science is 
making the man freer and freer, and unbiased 
knowledge is the necessary foundation for all so- 
cial amelioration. But even today this fundamental 
principle is everywhere—and particularly in the 
country which has made it famous—in retreat. 

But it must be emphasized that we still believe 
in this scientific method in America. Our whole 
educational structure is permeated not only by the 
philosophy of democracy, but also by the convic- 
tion that we can guide our civilization here ra- 
tionally and intelligently, and that this guiding 
process can be directed along the lines which ap- 
pear most desirable to us on the basis of patient 
research, empiric knowledge. Our schools carry 
on their tasks in their particular ways in all com- 
munities in America on the groundwork of this 
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conviction and are slowly modifying their theory 
and practice on the basis of the information made 
available from day to day, from month to month 
and from year to year to our great body of edu- 
cators throughout the land. 

This fundamental assumption makes it impera- 
tive for us to study the changes going on abroad 
today. Even if these changes do not represent 
what we think desirable or what we should imitate 
or adopt for our system, the fact remains that it 
is the fundamental duty of all of us to study them 
as facts. In spite of all our legislation and pro- 
nouncements, we are not wholly neutral and we 
cannot enforce all our desire for isolation from 
the rest of the world. Only by being aware of the 
“go ahead” as well as the danger signals ahead of 
us and all around us, can we then use such knowl- 
edge for mature and rational reconstruction of our 
educational theory and practice. Only thus shall 
we be able to face the future with confidence, 
with awareness that man can drive the machine 
of civilization he has created because he knows 
its mechanism, its brakes and its propelling 
power. Ignorance, biased and unfounded infor- 
mation have no place in our American education. 


Knowledge, mature judgment, and a sound phi- 
losophy based on the available facts are the great 
and sound supporting pillars of our American 
Education. 

The present issue is a great monument certify- 
ing to this contention——JosEPH S. ROUCEK, 
Hofstra College, New York. 


THE PEOPLE of the Western Hemisphere always 
have had an intuitive sense of their community of 

interests, but only 
EDUCATION AND recently have they 
CULTURAL RELATIONS become acutely 

conscious of the re- 
lation of those common interests to their future 
well-being and independence. Disturbed and 
threatening international developments have 
brought to each of the American Republics an 
awareness that the Panama Canal is not to be re- 
garded as a symbol of the separateness of the 
peoples inhabiting the two continents but rather 
as a bond uniting them for the preservation of their 
liberties and the achievement of a common destiny. 
Throughout the Americas we observe an increas- 
ing appreciation of our interdependence and the 


mutual advantages to be derived from closer 
cooperation. 

What President Roosevelt happily designated 
in principle as the “Good Neighbor Policy” is be- 
coming the established policy of all the Americas. 
Each of us in the Western Hemisphere is learning 
the lesson of self-restraint in our relations to others. 
Out of this respect and consideration for the rights 
and needs of our neighbors is growing the sense of 
community to which we alluded earlier; a feeling 
of common destiny, which lends added dignity and 
significance to each of us as independent states. 

In this movement education inevitably will play 
a leading role. It is in order to suggest specific 
projects which educators will be especially inter- 
ested in undertaking. The teaching of languages, 
quite logically, should be the first subject for con- 
sideration. Our schools can well give Spanish an 
important place in the program of studies, for 
we must remember that Spanish is one of the most 
vigorous of living tongues, world-wide in its dif- 
fusion, tremendously vital in its capacity to ex- 
pand, and the instrument of expression of more 
than twenty growing nations. Spanish and Span- 
ish-American thought, literature, and production 
contain a wealth of spiritual values which need to 
be tapped by the citizens of the United States. It 
may be emphasized at the same time that the teach- 
ing of the Portuguese language is a matter of the 
greatest importance and urgency. For reasons 
which are difficult to discover, the Portuguese 
language has never received adequate attention 
in this country. Brazil constitutes geographically 
half of South America and, with its forty million 
people, is one of the most vital nations of the new 
world. Its language, Portuguese, is part and parcel 
of its cultural heritage. It is high time that in the 
United States due recognition is given to the im- 
portance of the Portuguese language, rich in litera- 
ture, energetic, expressive, and resourceful in 
mechanism, the instrument of thought of a re- 
markable people. It is hoped that more colleges 
and high schools will find it appropriate to estab- 
lish courses in the Portuguese language. 

We in the United States are unacquainted with 
the literature of our southern neighbors, their his- 
tory, biography, fiction and poetry remain to be 
opened to us. As an immediately practical method 
of correcting the situation their literature might be 
utilized to a greater extent in the Spanish language 














courses of our high schools and colleges. It is 
equally true that our literature is little known in 
the other American Republics and that the wide- 
spread distribution of our better works would 
meet with a ready welcome in those countries. If 
books in English on the United States are scarce in 
their libraries, those which have been translated 
into Spanish or Portuguese are even more rare. 

Another project in which many of our com- 
munities might participate would be an exchange 
of their teachers of Spanish with teachers of Eng- 
lish in some of the Spanish-speaking countries. 
Each teacher, while abroad, would instruct in his 
own language and lecture on the cultural life of 
his homeland. 

Educational and informative films, minimizing 
as they do the barrier of language differences, can 
be utilized as an agency for conveying understand- 
ing and appreciation of the representative cultures 
of the American peoples. 

Educators certainly will find effective instru- 
ments for promoting understanding in the fields 
of art and music. The art of the United States is 
known only too little outside this country while 
the artistic productions of other American nations 
reach the people of the United States to a very 
limited degree. It should be possible to route ex- 
hibits of significant art achievements of our neigh- 
boring countries through our schools, colleges and 
communities. Neither are we familiar with the 
music of the other Americas nor they with ours 
apart from modern dance music. Concerts by visit- 
ing musicians, the use of records of native folk 
music, visits by individual artists; such activities as 
these would contribute notably to international 
cultural understanding. 

Perhaps the most effective way to develop under- 
standing and appreciation of other peoples is to 
travel among them, and the excellent steamship 
and air services now available, combined with good 
hotel facilities and the warm hospitality that is 
assured in the other Americas make a southern trip 
worthy of serious consideration for all citizens of 
good will. It is hoped that large numbers of edu- 
cators in our country will find an early opportunity 
to visit their neighbors and conversely that an 
increasing flow of educators and cultural leaders 
from those countries may come to the United 
States. 

It is unnecessary to give further examples of the 
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part educators may have in the broad program of 
cultural relations. Your interest and desire to 
participate will lead you to the discovery of many 
other valuable forms of cooperation. You may 
find it in order to suggest that appropriate com- 
mittees be requested to study the possibilities of 
cooperation in Inter-American cultural relations, 

What we seek is to establish the conditions of 
a friendly cooperation and peaceful existence in 
the Western Hemisphere. But we do not seek this 
for the Americas alone; to do so would be to mis- 
take the nature of cuture and destroy the thing 
we would create. For culture in its essence is cos- 
mic; any attempt to confine it exclusively within 
national boundaries is to cut it off from the suste- 
nance by which it lives —BEN. M. CHERRINGTON, 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, U. S. State 
Department. 


TO THE average American teacher, education in 
European countries will prove to be more or less of 

a disappointment. In no 
IMPRESSIONS OF European country does sec- 


EUROPEAN ondary education reach any- 
EDUCATION thing like the proportion of 
the population of secondary 


school age that is reached by the American second- 
ary school. Generally speaking, one may say that 
European educators are just beginning to think 
about the need for an extension of secondary edu- 
cation. It is not only, however, in the number of 
persons reached but in the nature of the program 
that the American visitor experiences a feeling of 
disappointment. Nowhere does the difference be- 
tween European and American education seem 
more marked than in the degree to which the 
school appears to have a concern with the prob- 
lem of social change. While American teachers 
have been wrestling with the social role of the 
school for practically a decade, European teachers 
are just beginning to think about this problem— 
with the exception of teachers in the totalitarian 
countries. 

Generally speaking, teachers in England and 
France have taken their democracy for granted. To 
a certain extent this is also true of the Scandanavian 
countries. Political democracy at least seems so 
thoroughly ingrained in the thinking of these peo- 
ple that they have not felt it necessary to have the 
schools undertake any direct activities in the direc- 
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tion of democratization. For that matter, it was 
not until the coming of the depression that Amer- 
ican teachers really began to think seriously about 
the social role of our educational system. Now the 
world hazards to democracy are beginning to make 
their impact upon educational leaders in European 
democracies. In a general way, however, the need 
for a more vital social role on the part of the school 
is only beginning to be sensed by the teaching force 
as a whole. 

Ironically enough, it is in Germany that one 
finds the greatest social interest on the part of the 
teaching group. The explanation for this is no 
doubt simple. There, the school has become an 
arm of the National Socialist Government. Thus, 
the school has a direct social aim and program. 
Here in America we disagree, for the most part, 
with the program and the ideology upon which it 
is based, but there is no denying that the teachers 
are concerned with the problem of social direction 
for the schools. 

The writer has the feeling that European democ- 
racies depend much more definitely upon the oper- 
ation of their ordinary social processes for educa- 
tional outcomes than we do in America. For ex- 
ample, in the Scandanavian countries, the coopera- 
tives have, no doubt, taught the people a great deal 
of social understanding as well as helped them to 
develop social effectiveness. In England, the Labor 
Movement has contributed richly in the same direc- 
tion. Perhaps one might generalize by saying that 
the community outside of the school in these de- 
mocracies is more effective in educational direc- 
tions than is the typical American community. The 
result is that the failure of the school to take on 
definite social objectives is not as noticeable in its 
effect. Perhaps one exception should be men- 
tioned in this connection. In Denmark, the folk 
schools have had and continue to have a definite 
social role. There are many observers who believe 
that the folk school has been one of the most vital 
forces in the maintenance of democracy and social 
effectiveness in Denmark. 

Nowhere in the world are teachers more alert to 
their problems or more active in their search for 
improved educational ideas and types of organiza- 
tion than in America. I believe that American 
teachers are the best informed in the world. With 
all the faults of American newspapers they have, I 
believe, the best foreign news in the world. Since 


the last World War we have had a considerable 
concern with the foreign scene. The average, in- 
telligent American is much better informed in 
world affairs than the average, intelligent European 
is informed concerning affairs in America. Never- 
theless, there is a tendency on the part of Europeans 
who travel in our country to feel that in educational 
theory, the United States is making a frontier con- 
tribution while in educational practice it lags far 
behind its theory. These same observers tend to 
feel that Europe lags in educational theory but that 
its practice is somewhat in adyance of its philo- 
sophical position. 

A word of caution may be in order in connection 
with American appraisal of the European social 
patterns with which we tend to disagree so vigor- 
ously. The danger to American democracy does 
not come primarily from totalitarianism in Europe. 
It comes, rather, from the continued existence of 
unsolved social problems in our own midst. Too 
great a concern with the European scene may cause 
us to overlook the crucial needs of our own social 
structure. Particularly under the present war time 
conditions, a short-lived war boom may blind us to 
the defects in our own social and economic system. 
If democracy is to survive in our own country or 
anywhere else, it must succeed in feeding, clothing, 
and housing the people. It must give them jobs. 
Unless it succeeds in these directions democracy 
cannot survive. Therefore, the supreme function 
of American education is to bring about such 
understanding of democracy and such a degree of 
social effectiveness that we shall speedily solve our 
own social difficulties. A large scale demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of the democratic way of 
life is the best way of helping European peoples.— 
ERNEST O. MELBy, Dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University. 


THE contents of this issue of our magazine indicates 
that the major problem of education has shifted to 
the political field. The all-im- 
portant problem now is the de- 
velopment of friendly interna- 
tional relations and the promo- 
tion of peace. This is in the face of the fact that 
machinery for the promotion of peace was never 
so elaborate as at present. But, at the same time, 
the world is now at war. 

Some years ago the writer heard Judge Kellogg, 
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then Secretary of State, announce publicly that the 
formation of international agreements such as the 
Paris Peace Pact, only recently formulated by Mr. 
Kellogg and M. Briand, was no guaranty of peace 
and that, ‘‘there can be no disarmament of nations 
unless preceded by disarmament of the mind.” 
Disarmament of the nations is a political arrange- 
ment to be brought about by diplomatic processes. 
Disarmament of the mind is a process to be brought 
about by educational procedure. Such a procedure 
is a long one; the objective can be obtained only 
remotely; but the results should be enduring. 
However, it has been recently demonstrated by sev- 
eral European countries that the will to use force 
can also be developed by educational processes as 
well as the will to peace. In fact, the results are 
more readily reached than the will to peace; the 
objective involves action instead of a passive atti- 
tude of mind. 

Furthermore, the educational procedure for the 
development of the attitude favorable to the use of 
force is a more direct and more appealing one than 
developing an attitude of friendliness toward na- 
tional neighbors. Hence, it is more direct, more 
demonstrable and more “manly”; appealing to 
youth more directly if based on a proper emotional 
foundation. 

Hence, the necessity for those who are interested 
in developing a broader, more sympathetic and 
more tolerant attitude among school children, 
which becomes the “disarmament of the mind.” 
This must take more positive action than in the 
past to formulate an educational procedure that 
will be just as effective as the popular propaganda 
among the adults and the military training of the 
youth by the totalitarian states which have decided 
to depend upon force for success. 

The work of our schools must be directed more 
effectively than ever before to a development of 
knowledge of other peoples: their characteristics; 
the conditions under which they live; their leading 
cultural activities and products; their aims and na- 
tional customs, along with their outstanding char- 
acteristics. For, a world citizenship should be de- 
veloped on a distrust of war based upon a knowl- 
edge of its wasteful destructiveness and its futility, 
and on a constant will to peace. 

This is the main lesson taught by this issue of the 
Pui DELTA KAPPAN.—PAUL MONROE, President, 
The World Federation of Education Associations. 


THE EDITORIALS and articles which comprise this 
issue of THE PH1t DELTA KAPPAN supply the care. 

ful reader with a consid. 
INTERNATIONAL erable amount of factual 
GOOD WILL material. Having read the 

issue a person should be 
aware of current trends in the development of 
educational practices in a number of other coun- 
tries. But while this information is valuable and 
enlightening, it is not of itself so important as 
some of the philosophical implications. 

Several of the editorial writers indicate that 
knowledge of democratic processes does not make 
one a practicing democrat and that knowledge of 
a national neighbor does not make one practice 
neighborly international relations. Knowledge 
is only the first step toward understanding. 

As we have worked, for a period of more than 
fifteen months, on the planning, securing, and as- 
sembling of the materials to be printed in this is- 
sue, we have been impressed with the vital need 
for a second step toward understanding—good 
will. We depend, in publishing regular issues 
of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN, upon the good will 
of the men who write the articles. But this neigh- 
borly quality of men in responsible posts in educa- 
tion, in diplomatic and consular services, has been 
brought to our attention particularly in connection 
with this November issue. From the inception of 
the idea of the issue down to the receipt of the final 
piece of “copy” this good will of the men and 
women whom we asked to write has been notice- 
ably in evidence—more noticeably than usual, 
perhaps, because of the international representa- 
tion in the list of authors. Here is an illustration 
in petto of the practical application of the princi- 
ples of international good will discussed by writers 
in this issue. Men possessed of information were 
enabled to pass on that information to others. The 
resultant combination, welded together by good 
will, is presented in the following pages. 

For material assistance in suggesting the subject 
matter of the issue, in planning its scope and in 
suggesting writers for the various topics, we want to 
thank Dr. Roucek. Acting as a collaborator in the 
planning and the assignment of articles, Dr. Paul 
Monroe gave valuable assistance. For this assist- 
ance and for the cooperation of all of the writers 
of editorials and articles we here make appreciative 
acknowledgment.—THE EDIToRs. 
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Turkey 


By HARRY N. HOWARD 


EW great reforms in the post-World War era 
were more significant or fundamental than 
those which have been carried on within the Turk- 
ish Republic. The foundations of the Turkish 
revolution were laid by the late President Atatiirk, 
who died on November 10, 1938. Today it is 
President Ismet Inénii who directs the destinies 
of his people. Ever since the foundation of the 
republic in October, 1923, the Turkish people 
have been moving from a basis of medieval 
Islamism to one of secularism, nationalism and in- 
dustrialism within a highly centralized and au- 
thoritarian republican regime. Any consideration 
of the educational philosophy and program must, 
of course, keep in mind the bases of the society 
which is being constructed. 
The changes since the establishment of the re- 
public have had a history. Back in the days when 
the Ottoman Empire was at its zenith it is doubtful 


if any state possessed the equal of the Turkish 
system for training for the public service. More- 
over, each mosque had a school, and many of them 
had colleges and universities in connection with 


the religious institution. Within these schools 
secular subjects, however, were generally neglected 
in favor of the theological. Changes were slowly 
begun in education in the great reform era of a 
century ago. In 1846 a government commission 
recommended the establishment of elementary and 
secondary schools and a university. In 1857 a min- 
istry of education was created. Progressive Turks 
agitated for educational reform. Various foreign 
schools, such as the French Galata Saray Lycée and 
the American Robert College, were outstanding 
examples of what could be done. Nevertheless, 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and the early part of the twentieth the blighting 
regime of Abdul Hamid II prevented any real de- 
velopment of education. 

When the republic was founded after eleven 
years of almost constant warfare, it was natural 
that the educational structure was quite chaotic. 
Religion continued to dominate education. In 
the religious schools of the villages only the bar- 
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est rudiments of language, arithmetic and religion 
were taught. Foreign schools predominated in the 
larger cities. But the government set to work 
energetically. The most significant of the early 
moves was the closing of the theological schools 
by the Law of Uniform Education of March 3, 
1924. That act, which coincided with the aboli- 
tion of the Caliphate and the exile of the Otto- 
mans, marked an important period in Turkish his- 
tory. It laid the bases for modern education along 
western lines. The distinguished American edu- 
cationist and philosopher, John Dewey, was called 
to Turkey to guide and assist in the improvement 
of the school system and lay the groundwork for 
modernization both in method and in content. 
Another outstanding move was the abolition of the 
Arabic script by the law of November 1, 1928, and 
the introduction of Latin characters, now used ex- 
clusively in all schools, newspapers, books, official 
publications and correspondence. In launching 
the new alphabet, Atatiirk declared: 


“In order to express our beautiful language we 
are adopting new Turkish characters. We are under 
this obligation to emancipate ourselves from the in- 
comprehensible characters which have placed our 
heads in an iron frame. . . . This nation was not 
created to be ashamed. She was created for glory and 
has filled history with glory. If at least eighty per 
cent of our nation is still illiterate, the fault is not 
ours. The fault lies with those who, not understand- 
ing the Turkish nature, have chained our heads with 
iron bands. The time has come to correct the faults 
of the past. We shall correct them. . . . Our nation 
with its alphabet and mentality shall prove that she 
constitutes a part of the civilized world.” 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 

The Turkish educational philosophy and pro- 
gram were being developed from the very begin- 
ning of the republic, and, as has been hinted, the 
philosophy and program have had a long history. 
In May, 1935, however, the Republican Party of 














the People—the only party in the country—defi- 
nitely formulated the educational ideology for the 
country. The basic philosophy of education fol- 
lows: 


“(a) The cornerstone of our cultural policy is the 
suppression of ignorance. In the field of public in- 
struction a policy of teaching and training more chil- 
dren and citizens every day shall be followed. (b) 
The training of strongly republican, nationalist, popu- 
list, étatiste, and secular citizens must be fostered in 
every stage of education. To respect, and make others 
respect the Turkish State must be taught as a duty to 
which everyone must be very sensitive. (c) It is our 
great desire to attach importance to intellectual as well 
as physical development, and especially to elevate the 
character to the high level inspired by our great na- 
tional history. (d) The method followed in education 
and instruction is to render learning an instrument in 
the hands of citizens for guaranteeing success in ma- 
terial life. (e) Education must be high, national, 
patriotic and divorced from superstition and foreign 
ideas. (f) We are convinced that it is important to 
treat the students in all institutions of education and 
instruction tactfully, in order not to hinder their ca- 
pacity for enterprise. On the other hand, it is im- 
portant to accustom them to serious discipline and 
order, and to a sincere conception of morals, in order 
to prevent their being faulty in life. (g) Our party 
lays an extraordinary importance upon the citizens’ 
knowing our great history. This learning is the sacred 
essence that nourishes the indestructible resistance of 
the Turk against all currents that may prejudice the 
national existence, his capacity and power, and his 
sentiments of self-confidence. (h) We shall continue 
our serious work in rendering the Turkish language 
a perfect and ordered language.” 


The program for education called for the de- 
velopment of schools from the elementary village 
school to the University. The fine arts, especially 
music, were to “be given an importance in accord- 
ance with the high expression of our Revolution.” 
The party desired “to establish and increase the 
number of libraries in cities and villages.” More- 
over, it was considered ‘important to give the 
masses a continuous adult education, outside the 
classical school education, in harmony with the ad- 
vancement of new Turkey. The State shall protect 
with all possible means the People’s Houses which 
are working to this end.”” Museums were to be en- 
riched, and a Museum of the Revolution to be 
established. The Turkish youth was to be organ- 
ized into a national organization ‘‘so as to bring 
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them together in clean ethics and a high love of 
Fatherland and the Revolution.” The radio, the 
movie, the opera and the theater were to be used 
for educational purposes. 

Essentially this is the philosophy and the pro- 
gram of public instruction in the Turkish Republic 
today. 

EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Direction of the Turkish educational system lies 
in the hands of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
which replaced the religious foundations as early 
as 1924. The ministry is divided into four di- 
rectorates dealing with elementary, secondary, 
higher and professional education. There are also 
sections for museums, libraries, statistics, accounts 
and equipment. A national board of education, 
composed of a chairman and nine members, is 
responsible for school programs and publications, 
and acts as a general advisor to the ministry. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory. 
Essentially it begins with the kindergarten, though 
much remains to be done in this respect. The pu- 
pil begins primary school at the age of seven. 
While ordinarily the primary course covers five 
years, in the peasant villages it lasts only three. 
Subjects included in the elementary curriculum 
are alphabet, reading, composition, handwriting, 
life study, history, geography, arithmetic, nature 
study, civics, drawing, music, and physical train- 
ing. Girls also study home economics. The num- 
ber of children in elementary schools has increased 
from 341,941 in 1923-24 to 650,000 in 1935, and 
it is larger today. Many of the almost 7,000 ele- 
mentary schools are so crowded that they operate 
on double schedules. 

Secondary education looks something like the 
American six-and-six plan, since it is composed of 
a middle school and the lycée, each with a three- 
year program, but the general pattern follows the 
European system. Essentially, the lycée program 
includes the study of languages, social sciences, 
life sciences, natural sciences, and various practi- 
cal arts. A uniform curriculum obtains until the 
last year, when it is divided into literary and scien- 
tific fields. All religion is excluded from the 
schools, since it is considered a private matter. 
Tuition is free to all students in junior and senior 
high schools, attendance being compulsory since 
1931. Book learning and severe discipline have 
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given way today to the idea of making every school 
a living community reflecting the life around it. 
In the high schools there is a degree of self-govern- 
ment. The newer schools have rooms for lectures, 
laboratories, workshops, libraries, and museums. 
Intramural athletics have been well developed. 
There are now about 120 middle schools, similar 
to our junior high schools, and sixty-eight lycées. 
The number of students has increased from 3,905 
in 1924 to more than 46,000 today. 

The government has devoted much attention 
to the development of schools which educate for 
the practical arts of life. These take the form of 
agricultural, mechanical and commercial high 
schools. For instance, in Istanbul, there are a Su- 
perior School of Engineering, a Superior School of 
Economy and Commerce, a Superior School of 
Maritime Commerce, a Superior Normal School, 
and a School of Political Science for the training 
of administrative officers. 

Ankara, oldest and newest of cities, capital of 
new Turkey, has become a veritable center of the 
new educational movement in Turkey—a symbol 
of what the Turks would like to make of their 
country. In Ankara, there is the School of Con- 
struction for Boys, for instance, which trains boys 
to become masons, carpenters, foremen, etc. The 
Ismet Indnii Lycée for Girls is another interesting 
institution with a modern program and housed in 
a very modern building, just off the Atatiirk Boule- 
vard. The Atatiirk Institute for Teachers, just out- 
side Ankara, housed in an excellent and well- 
equipped building, is really of collegiate or uni- 
versity rank. Both practical and theoretical sub- 
jects are taught. There are very good scientific lab- 
oratories. Four hundred fifty of the five hundred 
students are boarders, and about one hundred fif- 
teen are women. Expenses of the prospective teach- 
ers are paid by the government, and in return they 
are required to take teaching appointments which 
the government may assign to them on completion 
of their education. 

The outstanding institution, however, seems to 
be the Superior Agricultural College, under the 
direction of a distinguished German agronomist, 
Dr. Falke. Established in 1931, but really opened 
about 1934, there are now one hundred seventy- 
eight faculty members, including a Turkish assist- 
ant for each professor. All branches of agriculture 
are taught and there are excellent laboratories in 


the nineteen buildings which make up the institu- 
tion. Members of the faculty have published more 
than a hundred research studies since its establish- 
ment. The significance of such an institution in 
the scientific development of Turkish agriculture 
would be difficult to overestimate. 

A School of Law was established at Ankara in 
1927 as a nucleus of what is hoped will be a new 
university. There are also Schools of Commerce, 
Political Science, and Fine Arts. The government 
has also projected a new Medical School at Ankara 
which, with the School of Law and the faculties of 
history and language which are already function- 
ing in Ankara, will comprise the new University 
of Ankara. 

There are also agricultural schools in the vilayets 
of Bursa, Izmir, Adana and Istanbul. A School of 
Mechanics is attached to the agricultural school at 
Adana. Sericultural schools are located at Bursa, 
Antalya, Diyarbekir, Edirne, and Erzinjan. An- 
kara also has an Institute of Aviculture (1931) to 
study poultry production. 

Standing at the head of the educational struc- 
ture is the University of Istanbul. Following the 
revolution, the university was reorganized and on 
April 1, 1924, it was recognized as autonomous, 
and composed of faculties of medicine, law, litera- 
ture, art, theology, pharmacy, and an Institute of 
Turcology. On August 1, 1933, the university was 
completely reconstructed along modern lines ac- 
cording to plans prepared by a Swiss expert. The 
scientific and scholarly position of the university 
was greatly enhanced by the wise policy of the 
government of bringing to the University about 
forty well-known German scholars who were 
ejected from German universities by the Hitler 
government. The university now has four faculties 
and eight institutes. The faculties are: literature, 
science, law, and medicine. The institutes are: The 
Institute of the Turkish Revolution, National 
Economy and Sociology, Geography, Turcology, 
Psychology, Chemistry, Electro-Mechanics, and 
Islamic Studies. The latter takes the place of the 
former theological faculty. The Institute of the 
Turkish Revolution aims to give Turkish youth 
grounding in the fundamental principles of the 
new Turkish republic. The number of students i: 
the university for 1937 was estimated at about 5,- 
200. Altogether there are some fifteen schools of 
so-called collegiate or university rank in Turkey, 
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with about 700 teachers, among whom ninety-five 
are women. More than 7,400 students attend these 
higher institutions and of these more than 1,000 
are girls. 

There is, of course, as the Turks are well aware, 
much more to be done in all branches of education. 
The late President Atatiirk himself outlined the 
program in his address opening the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly in November, 1937: 


In this aim we must travel the road toward achieve- 
ment, in considering for the moment, the country as 
made up of three great cultural zones: for the zone 
of the west to apply in a more radical way the program 
of reform begun in the University of Istanbul and to 
acquire thus for the republic a truly modern univer- 
sity ; for the central zone to found in a short while the 
University of Ankara; and finally for the zone of the 
east to create on the finest spot on the shore of Lake 
Van a city of modern culture with its primary schools 
for all branches and later its own university. 


Moreover, the Fifth Congress of the Republican 
Party of the People, which met in the Spring of 
1939, called for constant development of all 
branches of the educational system and declared 
that ‘‘we intend to increase the number of univer- 
sities and superior schools and to place them under 
the direction of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion.” It also declared that “‘one of the essential 
aims which we pursue is the elaboration as soon as 
possible of a Turkish dictionary and of a Turkish 


encyclopedia.” 
ExTRA-SCHOOL STRUCTURE 


The program of Turkish education is not ex- 
hausted by the school structure and formal educa- 
tion. Allied to the formal system are the institu- 
tions and societies which promote learning. One 
of these is The Society of Turkish Folklore, 
founded in Ankara on November 1, 1927. The 
Turkish Society for Linguistic Studies (1932) 
plays a vital role in revitalizing and popularizing 
the Turkish language and making it an instrument 
of modern thought. More significant, perhaps, is 
the work of the Turkish Historical Society (1931) 
which is doing fundamental work in the study of 
Turkish history. Nationalistic in character, the so- 
ciety has recently published a four-volume popu- 
lar Turkish history, and possesses a library in 
Ankara of about 48,000 volumes. 

A great many steps have been taken to popular- 
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ize education. Popular libraries have been estab- 
lished over the country. Today there are more 
than one hundred libraries, in seventy-one cities 
and towns. An estimated 1,000 reading and lec. 
ture rooms have been established. In 1933 more 
than 2,000,000 people were attending popular 
adult schools. Through the instrumentality of the 
Halkevleri, or People’s Houses, organized by the 
People’s Party on the basis of the old Tark Ocak 
organization, a beginning has been made in ex- 
tending popular education into every village, town 
and city in the country. In 1938 there were more 
than two hundred of these People’s houses offering 
conferences, lectures, concerts, moving pictures, 
drama, etc., to the pecple. The organization of the 
People’s Houses is divided into nine sections: 
(1) Language, literature and history; (2) Fine 
Arts; (3) Theater; (4) Sports; (5) Social Assist- 
ance; (6) Popular classes and courses; (7) Li- 
braries and publications; (8) Peasant life; (9) 
Museums and expositions. 

The government is methodically encouraging 
Boy and Girl Scout work. Partly in order to com- 
bat the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the Peo- 
ple’s Clubs have carried on with their own organi- 
zation and propaganda. 

Aside from these institutions, one must also 
mention the work of the press, which, though con- 
trolled, is not so rigidly coordinate, it seems, as is 
the press in other authoritarian regimes. Turkey 
has hardly ever had a free press in our sense of the 
term. In general, the press has done good yeoman 
service in promoting the ideals for which Republi- 
can Turkey stands. Today more than one hundred 
fifty magazines are published, one hundred in 
Istanbul and about thirty in Ankara. Most of them 
were published under the auspices of the People’s 
Houses. Well over a thousand different titles of 
books are now being published annually. 

Since the foundation of the Republic the Turks 
have been creating and developing an educational 
philosophy and program for a secular, national and 
industrial society. The aim is to train men and 
women to work and live in a modern social and 
political structure as conceived in Turkey. The 
need for modern education is fully realized. Ata- 
tiirk expressed the aim on the tenth anniversary of 
the republic: ‘We shall raise our national culture 
above the present level of civilization.” No doubt 
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Roumania and Bulgaria 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


HE Balkans still remain one of the ‘forgotten 
p uae of the world. A look at a map of 
Europe will indicate that the area is a connecting 
link between Asia Minor and Europe. Hence it 
has been a battleground of invasions from Asia 
and of the counter-drives from Central and North- 
ern Europe downwards along the Danube valley* 
which has been an outstanding trade and mili- 
tary route between the East and the West of 
Europe. During the centuries of these surges and 
counter-surges, culminating in the drive of the 
Turks against the heart of Christendom—Vienna, 
and the counter-drive of the Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian Empires, which ended only in our times, 
the Balkan peoples have been stepped upon many 
times. Liberated only in the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries, these new states have been try- 
ing ever since to catch up with the rest of the world. 
This has been a strenuous process, which has in- 
volved importations of cultural ideas of western 
nations, and it has been only recently that some 
of the Balkan governments have inaugurated ex- 
periments in social relations which have peculiar 
native character of their own, although the in- 
fluence of Germany and, to a lesser degree, of 
Italy, has been more than obvious. 


ROUMANIA 


In the field of educational experiments, Rou- 
mania has assumed a real leadership. King Carol’s 
interest in the backbone of his country, the peas- 
antry, and in its educational problems, has found 
two expressions: a systematic investigation of the 
Roumanian peasant life under the Royal Educa- 
tional Foundations, and the reorganizations of the 
whole educational system within the framework 
of Strajeri. 

A recent survey of Roumania under the direc- 
tion of Professor D. Gusti has shown that there 
is still much illiteracy in the Kingdom, that 40 per 
cent of the farms are less than five acres in extent, 
that fewer than 50 per cent of the farmers have 
a plow and only 20 per cent a team of oxen, that 


* Joseph S. Roucek, Associate Professor of Po- 
litical Science and Sociology and Chairman, 
Department of Political Science, Hofstra 
College. 


infant mortality is close to 200, that half the vil- 
lages in 1928-38 had a death rate of more than 20 
per cent, that sanitation is very bad, and that doc- 
tors, veterinarians, and scientific agriculturalists 
are few. 

Attempts to improve the situation had been 
made already in 1920, when the “Prince Carol 
Royal Educational Foundation” was formed. It 
began organizing “cultural homes,” organizations 
consisting of the “intellectuals” of the village; the 
teachers, ministers, state officials and representa- 
tives of the peasantry. Twenty-six hundred of 
these culture homes are divided into three 
branches: the care of the public health; the organi- 
zation of labor (both technical and cooperative) ; 
and moral and intellectual improvement. The 
ideology of this movement has been described by 
Dr. Gusti as follows: 


“The state has the self-evident right and duty of 
directing the country. Can this duty be performed 
solely through the civil servants, or does it require 
the aid of the whole population? The cultural home 
aims specifically to make all elements of the popula- 
tion realize that they must unite their efforts to give 
the country workers and creators, not simply subjects. 
Everyone in his little domain of social life must and 
should be creative. Everyone should work with all 
his might and interest toward a solution of the great 
problems confronting all of us. Private initiative is 
essential for social improvement, but needs to be or- 
ganized. This is the role of the cultural home. Its 
program is to make available to each social group the 
means for education—for public health: physical edu- 
cation, athletic fields, baths, swimming pools, clinics; 
for the organization of labor: agricultural, viticul- 
tural, and veterinary education, establishment of co- 
operatives for production and distribution, acquisition 
of modern implements, construction of workshops; 
for spiritual and intellectual training: organization 
of school libraries, museums, lecture halls, theatres, 
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etc. But all these cultural means would avail nothing 
without the ideal of human solidarity and self-sacrifice 
of the individual in favor of collectivity.” * 


The task of the Foundation has been to promote 
such cultural homes, by providing it with publi- 
cations, peasant schools and training schools for 
leaders of these homes. Every branch has a library, 
a recreation hall, a theatre, and workshops for 
peasant art. The Casele Nationale arrange cele- 
brations, lectures, exhibitions, and grant prizes. 

In 1925, Gusti organized a group of the stu- 
dents of the sociological seminar of Bucharest Uni- 
versity to study the village of Goicea Mare 
(Oltenia). The results were most surprising. A 
new, unknown world was opened up to the scien- 
tist. The experiments have continued ever since. 
During the following eight years, 55 villages in 
22 districts were studied.* But it must be noted 
that the research work—each group includes spe- 
cialists of all fields: physicians, artists, sculptors, 
geographers, biologists, economists, and others— 
goes hand in hand with educational activities. As 
soon as these 50 to 60 intellectuals arrive in a vil- 
lage, they move into the peasant huts and partici- 
pate in every aspect of the village life. Gradually, 
as they gain the confidence of the peasants, they 
establish libraries and cultural houses, organize 
festivities, inaugurate cooperatives, savings banks, 
provide schools with didactical material, open 
medical dispensaries, repair roads, reconstruct 
public buildings, and take care of sick people. 

This has been so successful that in 1934 the 
Prince Carol Educational Foundation organized 
228 teams and sent them for the summer months 
of the last five years into 114 villages, each team 
composed of students specializing in different 
fields. Altogether 1,615 students participated, of 
whom 216 belonged to the theological academy, 
204 to the School of Home Economics, 198 to the 
Faculty of Medicine, 170 to the Faculty of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, 115 to the Academy of Physical 
Education, 112 to the Law Faculty, and the re- 
mainder to other schools of social assistance and 
cooperation.* 

They were assisted by 1,196 official state tech- 
nical experts (physicians, agronomists, leaders of 
the Strajeri, veterinary doctors, forest engineers, 
and others). In 1938 these groups organized 5 
new schools, 42 educational centers, distributed 
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4,000 books, gave 710 lectures, 1,300 demonstra- 
tions in domestic science, 224 lessons in weaving, 
performed 1,500 surgical operations, held 86,000 
medical consultations, gave 25,000 vaccinations, 
organized 1,600 acres of model farms, sprayed 
6,000 trees, grafted 11,000 trees, offered instruc- 
tion in crop and animal husbandry to 6,000 farm 
owners, repaired and rebuilt 700 bridges, con- 
structed 36 miles of highway, drained 70 addi- 
tional miles, and organized 38 farm cooperatives. 

Illiteracy is gradually yielding before the at- 
tack launched under King Carol’s orders on his 
accession to the throne. Every village surveyed 
showed some progress in literacy since the general 
census of 1930; gains ranged from 2 to 35 per 
cent, the advances being sharpest in Bessarabia, 
formerly one of the most backward of the 
provinces. 

Straja Tarii 


The need for putting the formal educational 
system of Roumania more closely in touch with 
the flow of the national life found its expression 
in the creation of the Office for Education of Rou- 
manian Youth (O. E. T. R.), and the Straja Tarii, 
sanctioned by the Law of May 9, 1934. 

The O. E. T. R. is directed by a council of Min- 
isters and the Director General of the Board of 
Schools, representatives of Girl Guides and Boy 
Scouts and those of the Straja Tarii, the Director 
General of the Union of Roumanian sport federa- 
tions and a number of others representing the 
intellegentsia of the country, under the presidency 
of the King. The secretary of the Office is the Ex- 
ecutive of the council and coordinates all the ac- 
tivities. All the youth organizations and sport 
federations constitute the Straja Tarii (‘The 
Watch of the Country”) and their members are 
called Strajeri, who work in conjunction with all 
the schools. 

The various component units are under the lead- 
ers, chosen from among the best and most ener- 
getic teachers and instructed at different centers 
for at least 20 days. Then they are assigned to 
Strajeri units, whose purpose is moral, national, 
civic, social, and physical education, by means of 
lectures, games, sports, manual work, exercises, 
songs, dances, excursions, camping, and country 
work. The program is divided into the technical 
and practical aspects, national, moral, social, re- 
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ligious, and physical education. These Strajeri 
must give 30 special working days a year, includ- 
ing 4 meetings, and 4 more important demonstra- 
tions (camping, excursions, visits). 

The essential scope of this education, in connec- 
tion with country life, is to raise the educational 
standards of the villages. The members must work 
in the fields with the peasants and, in general, 
learn good farm husbandry. Girls learn to wash 
and mend clothes, to cook, and to care for children. 
In each village a religious choir is organized that 
must especially cultivate the appreciation for the 
national dress which is their uniform. The songs, 
dances, customs, and various plays inspired from 
the legends and history of the Roumanian people 
are learned and performed. 

In the week preceding June 8, all the units or- 
ganize special celebrations in honor of the holiday 
of the youth and the King—the Chief Strajer. 

Technically, this organization is built up from 
acell (or “Nest’’) of 6 Strajeri; 3 to 15 “Nests” 
constitute a “Flight” in a school; 2 or more 
“Flights” form a “Swarm,” organized in connec- 
tion with a school, factory, or other institution. 
The “Swarm” is the first educative union and owns 
and the “Phalanx” the district activities. The 
and the ‘‘Phlanx’’ the district activities. The 
“Great Phalanx”’ is the superior unit. The mem- 
bers use the Roman salute (which reminds one 
of the Fascist salute) and the greeting, Sanatate 
(To Your Good Health). At each ceremony the 
national anthem is sung. 

The principles underlying the movement state 
that: 


“The Strajer must get accustomed to live in good 
companionship with his fellowmen, to be always good 
tempered, to practice sporting good-fellowship, to fol- 
low the examples given by people who have distin- 
guished themselves, either in his family, in his village, 
or in his country. The instructors are recommended 
to improve the individuality by developing the chil- 
dren’s spirit of observation; by teaching them self- 
control, the worship of dignity, of courage, of con- 
scientious and persevering work; and by insisting 
on the utility of economic foresight and of regard for 
other people’s property.” ® 

This extra-school activity is obligatory for youth 
of both sexes, for boys from the age of 7 to 18 and 
for girls from 7 to 21. The O. E. T. R. functions 
in connection with the Ministry of Education, but 


is an autonomous state institution, which super- 
vises all state and private organizations, cultural, 
progressional and athletics, in which youth partici- 
pates or which act for the education of youth. The 
municipalities are required to appropriate 50 per 
cent of expenses for the O. E. T. R. activities in 
their districts, and all the activities are tax free.* 


BULGARIA’S EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


An activity which creates a closer relation be- 
tween the school and the society in Bulgaria is pro- 
vided by the Labor Week. Teacher councils desig- 
nate a labor week and determine in a general way 
the work to be done. Some of the tasks done 
during that week are cleaning up the school 
and equipment, binding books, cleaning up the 
grounds, plastering, planting trees, making gar- 
dens and playgrounds, caring for historical relics, 
grafting fruit trees, service at hospitals, charity in- 
stitutions, and the like. 

Bulgaria has, furthermore, an institution which 
has received recognition by being adopted lately, 
in various forms, in Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Fascist countries. This is obligatory labor serv- 
ice, introduced as a result of the war and in direct 
consequence of the Neuilly Peace Treaty, which 
prevented Bulgaria from maintaining obligatory 
military service. One of its purposes is to give the 
youth the physical training and discipline which 
they used to find in the army; in other words, to 
afford a substitute for one of the useful functions 
of military training. But its principal aim is to 
mobilize the man-power of the kingdom and to ac- 
complish essential public works. 

The service is divided into the regular service 
which is performed during a period of eight 
months by all young men upon reaching the age 
of 18, and temporary labor service performed 
every year by all adult Bulgarian citizens for a 
period not exceeding 21 days. As a rule only men 
are called and usually serve only ten days an- 
nually.® 

Some 45,000 boys and three-quarters of a mil- 
lion adults are in service annually and make roads 
or bridges, straighten rivers or plant trees, or re- 
pair buildings and whitewash walls. Markham 


*The author visited some camps of the Strajeri in the 
summer of 1937 and was extremely favorably impressed 
with the esprit de corps of the organization, the quality of its 
leadership, and the concrete accomplishments, particularly 
among the peasantry. 
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reports on one of the accomplishments of the 
children: 


“If you should pass through the long main street 
of Samokov, a city in southwestern Bulgaria, and 
turned to the left as you proceeded you would notice 
a beautiful young pine wood, topping the whole 
crest of the range of neighboring hills. This is an 
artificial forest and much of it was planted by school 
children during labor days. In other places also trees 
have been set out, gardens planted, school and church 
yards tidied up, fences repaired, public buildings 
cleaned and whitewashed. And best of all, hundreds 
of thousands of children at the end of labor day re- 
turning the hoes, spades, picks and wheelbarrows to 
the places from which they have borrowed them feel 
that they have done something for somebody else.” * 


As far as the labor service for adults is con- 
cerned, numerous communities have benefited by 
having their streets surveyed, widened, paved and 
straightened, hundreds of miles of local roads con- 
structed, schools and reading rooms erected, water 
piped, electric light plants set up, hundreds of 
acres of trees planted, public health improvements 
introduced, dikes made along low-banked rivers 
and land reclaimed. 

The discipline in the labor camps, known as 
troudovaks, resembles that of the army. The boys 
wear grey uniforms and their caps have an official 
brooch, bearing the words “Work for Bulgaria.” 
They have their flags, music, songs, bands, are 
organized in units, and work under strict and regu- 
lar training. On entering the service they solemnly 
take an oath to the King and to the fatherland, and 
promise faithfully to discharge their duties. A 
great deal of attention is given to moral and physi- 
cal education, based on the ideology of loyalty, 
comradeship and service. The groups have their 
own publications, hear interesting lectures, arrange 
entertainments, and the daily routine is designed 
to teach them regularity, honor, cleanliness and 
fidelity. Wehnever possible, the boys are allowed 
to spend the week-ends at home. They live in 
camps (rather than army barracks), usually 
wooden huts alongside grassy plots beside a 
fidelity. Whenever possible, the boys are allowed 
their credit now are two new harbors on the Black 
Sea, roads across the swamps south of the harbor 
of Bourgas, the draining of a large swamp between 
the rivers Isker and Veet, and many miles of roads 
throughout the country. They make shoes and 
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clothes for themselves and for a part of the state 
police force, produce large quantities of vegetables, 
conserve fruit and vegetables, and have built tens 
of thousands of huts for the people made homeless 
by the earthquake of 1928. 

Whenever the services of the troudovaks are 
needed, the community applies to the district 
superintendent. The community supplies the boys 
food and lodging. When the contingents arrive, 
they are received with music and folk dances, 
When their tasks have been accomplished, they 
are sent home with festivities, speechs and flowers. 
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Turkey 
(Continued from page 82) 


many errors, of which the Turks are fully con- 
scious, have been made, and many more will be 
made. Few who know semething of the new 
Turkey and its educational program, however, 
would seriously question the statement of Dr. 
Walter Livingston Wright, Jr., the President of 
Robert College, Istanbul: 


The revolutionary social, intellectual, and economic 
changes required by the thorough-going Westerniza- 
tion of Turkish life have created a need for immense 
numbers of persons trained in modern thought and 
technique. This need has by no means been satisfied, 
in spite of the vast expansion of educational facilities. 
Urged forward by the newly released energy of the 
Turkish nation, which is typified by Atatiirk, the Min- 
istry of Education, despite its limited budget, has ac- 
complished a mighty task. Much remains to be done, 
particularly in the extension of the primary schools 
in Anatolia and in the further adaptation of Western 
methods to the needs of Turkey, but the achievements 
of the past 15 years justify confidence in the continu- 
ance of equally rapid progress in the future. 








Hungary 


By JOSEPH SZENTKIRALYI 


UNGARIAN historians very appropriately call 

the first half of the nineteenth century the 
“Age of Young Hungary.” It was the period of 
Hungarian history dominated by the outstanding 
figures of Count Stephen Szechenyi and Louis 
Kossuth; it was the period during which the nation 
became self-conscious of her traditions, culture, 
politics and every other field of cultural develop- 
ment although still accepting the modern trends 
in literature. Politicians of this period made the 
first serious attempts to make education available 
to every individual of their nation. Of course their 
attempts, no matter how serious they were, did not 
come to immediate fruition, partly because of the 
complicated constitutional machinery of the one- 
time Dual Monarchy, and partly because of the 
meager finances available. Hungary and her finan- 
cial resources were always influenced primarily by 
the political, national, cultural and social conflicts 
of Central Europe. On many occasions Hungarian 
education was on its way toward a high achieve- 
ment, but on very few occasions did it actually 
approach the goal. There was always a sudden out- 
break of a European conflict to exhaust the small 
funds scraped together for the purpose. 

At the present we witness another period of 
“Young Hungary” since the world settled into the 
comparative peace of the 1920's. No matter how 
much Hungary was affected by the Peace Treaties 
of Paris, her political leaders, of whom the most 
outstanding were always prominent in different 
branches of science, did everything in their power 
to develop Hungarian educational machinery ac- 
cording to the modern principles of folk-educa- 
tion, but adapting foreign methods always to the 
special requirements of the land. Most outstand- 
ing of these politicians are Count Stephen Bethlen, 
Count Kuno Klebelsberg, Joseph Vass, Julius 
Korniss and Balint Homan, the present Minister 
of Education, not to forget Count Paul Teleki, the 
famous geographer, onetime visiting professor in 
the United States and now Premier of the Hun- 
garian Cabinet. 
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The writer will attempt to summarize the 
factual material available rather than to remain 
on a merely theoretical plane, and to evaluate 
ideological and philosophical trends; he will not 
try to give either a historical sketch or a complete 
description of our educational system, since the 
length of this article is inadequate for either. 
Rather, it is his intent to depict the cardinal princi- 
ples involved and their application to the actual 
educational machinery of present-day Hungary. 

Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
Of her twelve million inhabitants, approximately 
fifty-one per cent are agricultural wage earners and 
their dependents. The next largest group, twenty- 
one per cent, is the industrial. All Hungarian gov- 
ernments have made serious attempts to increase 
the number of rural schools. Count Kuno Klebels- 
berg, onetime Minister of Education in the Beth- 
len Cabinet, encountered incredible obstacles. 

Those who thought of the future of post-war 
Hungary in the early twenties as that of a pre-war 
Balkan-like peasant kingdom were considered very 
optimistic. Others openly voiced the opinion that 
unless a complete change came about, the sure if 
slow destruction of Hungary would follow. But 
Count Klebelsberg had other convictions. He did 
not attempt to convert pessimists, but worked in 
silence. The results of this labor did more to re- 
store self-confidence and hope in a better future 
than any words could have done. He was firm in 
his belief that Hungary must keep, by sheer in- 
tellectual power, its position as a pioneer nation 
along the valley of middle and south Danube, or 
else be doomed to destruction and oblivion. There 
were no schools or cultural institutions which he 
did not attempt to renovate. The old frames were 
revamped to meet modern requirements. 

Count Klebelsberg did not hesitate to pull down 
established institutions, if they stood in the way of 
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progress. In this way, the new laws for secondary 
education and the training of teachers were created 
in 1924. He did not neglect higher education, but 
he kept his eye fixed on the primary importance of 
developing the elementary school system. During 
his ten years as Minister of Religion and Public In- 
struction he ordered more than 5,000 schoolrooms 
built; he created 1,133 elementary schools, and es- 
tablished more than 1,500 folk-libraries. He alone 
established more educational institutions than all 
his predecessors during the period from 1867 to 
1918. Count Klebelsberg was well aware of the 
importance of educating the agricultural popula- 
tion in the new methods and principles of farm- 
ing, and toward this end he built some 47 higher 
schools of agriculture. 

It may be said that Count Klebelsberg was the 
first educator of the second ‘“Young Hungary” and 
that his successors have only developed or carried 
out his plans. Under his leadership the percentage 
of children not attending school fell from twenty- 
two per cent to six and four-tenths per cent as cul- 
ture spread in rural areas, and illiteracy reached a 
normal level. These two facts alone justify his 
work. 

Since the time of Count Klebelsberg, the rural 
educational system has steadily developed. It has 
been the aim of each government to give the agri- 
cultural populace at large general knowledge of 
Hungarian culture, history and government as 
well as teaching the elements of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. A secondary objective has been 
the teaching of subjects related to agriculture. The 
new eight-grade elementary school, conceived by 
Count Klebelsberg, attempts this dual function. 
Under this new system, compulsory free public 
instruction affects children between the ages of 6 
and 14, instead of 6 and 12 as at the present. 

In the higher grades of this eight-grade school, 
country children will be taught the rudiments of 
agriculture. The higher (secondary) agricultural 
institutions with their ever-increasing appeal to 
our rural youth, will teach, as at present, advanced 
agronomics. 

The present Hungarian Minister of Religion 
and Public Instruction, Balint Homan, is a his- 
torian par excellence, as is revealed in his political 
articles and speeches. At a public meeting in 
Szekesfehervar he inaugurated the movement for 
the eight-grade elementary school with these his- 


toric words: “The program of the present Goy. 
ernment is to carry out an active social reform pol- 
icy on the basis of a well directed educational pro- 
gram and well grounded economic life. I as g 
historian deny that social reform can be carried out 
only by revolution. On the contrary, an active 
evolutional development is much more effective, 
and without the dangers of the former.” 

A few figures will help to give a better idea of 
the present status of elementary education in 


Hungary: 


TABLE I 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 








| 


Type of School 


State 
Municipal 
Denominational 


No. of Schools No. of Pupils 


228,871 
126,342 
606,387 


959,542 





1,276 
828 
4,782 


| 
| 6,886 








Total 





TABLE I-A 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 








No. of Schools 


Hungarian 6,332 
German 47 
Slavonic 13 
Mixed 494 


Total 6,886 


No. of Pupils 


880,045 
6,211 
259 
75,185 


961,700 


Language of School 

















The total number of teachers engaged in ele- 
mentary day schools is 19,814. Of these 18,260 
are in Hungarian language schools, 116 are in 
German language schools, 13 are in Slavonic lan- 
guage schools, and 1,425 are in schools where 
mixed languages are used. The number of pupils 
attending rural schools (age 6 to 12) was 840,618 
and the number of pupils attending urban schools 
(age 6 to 12) was 135,639, a total of 976,257. 
The census shows that 1,055,516 persons were of 
school age. 

The above figures were based on the 1930 gen- 
eral census. They do not include the number of 
pupils (age 12 to 14) who, under the present edu- 
cational law, attend the so-called post-elementary 
schools—4,449 institutions with 174,000 pupils 
—nor the different vocational and agricultural 
schools, 1,770 of them, with 221,954 pupils be- 
tween 12 and 14 years of age. These figures for all 
elementary institutions, nurseries and kindergar- 
tens not included, add up as follows: schools, 13- 
065; teachers, 26,373; and pupils, 1,348,147. 
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Thus the elementary education, with special em- 

hasis on instruction in agriculture, constitutes 

the first problem—and at the same time the fea- 
ture of Hungarian education. 

The second problem is the training of elemen- 
tary and secondary-school teachers. Count Klebels- 
berg saw the futility of creating numberless educa- 
tional institutions if these could not be staffed with 
well-trained teachers who were able to receive 
modern educational doctrine and to spread its 
fruits on to those under their immediate guidance. 
The four-year elementary normal training was ex- 
tended to five years in 1925. The teachers who 
matriculated in these new normal schools were in- 
structed not only in the theory and methods of edu- 
cation, but also in the leadership of rural or urban 
youth groups and to teach in adult and post- 
elementary educational institutions. At the time 
of the 1925 Act there were 19 normal schools for 
men and 24 for women in Hungary, with about 
400 professors and 4,000 students. In September, 
1939, there was opened a new type of normal 
school which has an extended course of six years 
and severe requirements. 

The new six-year elementary teacher training 
program is divided into two parts: a four-year 
“Lyceum” and a two-year “Academy.” Although 
these two names in English are almost identical, 
their application in Hungarian signifies the funda- 
mental differences in purpose. Candidates can 
enter the Lyceum after finishing their studies in 
the fourth grade of the Gymnasium. The curricu- 
lum of the Lyceum is much the same as that of the 
gtades V to VIII of the Gymnasium but lays a 
special stress on pedagogic subjects, especially 
theory. The two upper grades, or Academy of this 
new teacher training institution are open only to 
those who prove their ability and show promise. 
The Lyceum gives diplomas to its graduates, who 
can then enter other institutions higher than the 
Academy. 

This new arrangement lifts the general intellec- 
tual level of teachers by its severe selection. At 
the same time it decreases the number of un- 
employed teachers. In post-war Hungary middle 
and lower-middle class youth overcrowded the nor- 
mal schools without any trace or promise as edu- 
cators. 

The Law of 1938 concerning the organization 
of these Academies requires those entering to pass 


a certain examination designed to test their ability 
and it sets at 25 the total number to be registered 
for the first grade in one institution. To assure 
unity and efficiency of training all students are re- 
quired to be residents of the institution. 

Since it is not known at the present how far 
this new law will affect the number of teacher 
candidates, and, through them the normal schools, 
the figures below represent the situation in the 
year from which latest data are available. In that 
year, there were 55 normal schools with 837 teach- 
ers and 8,843 pupils. 

The extended and intensified elementary edu- 
cation and this serious teacher-training program 
will help to solve the major problems of public 
education in Hungary. 

The third problem in modern Hungarian edu- 
cation, affecting primarily the urban population, is 
vocational training, especially training for com- 
mercial positions. Small commercial enterprises 
and jobs, either in independent or dependent ca- 
pacity, were never popular to the vast throngs of 
Hungarian youth. This is one of the factors which 
is responsible for the present situation of having a 
major part of Hungarian economic life in the 
hands of the Jews. Sons and daughters of all 
classes, from the lower middle to the top of the 
social ladder strove to get college or at least gym- 
nasium education and as a result joined the army 
of white collar unemployed. Their aim in getting 
college or gymnasium diplomas was not to lift the 
level of their respective social classes, industries or 
crafts, but to find a secure government or munici- 
pal position. This was, and still is, “one of the 
most serious social problems of our national life,” 
as Balint Homan, present Minister of Religion and 
Public Instruction put it in one of his speeches. 
Recent trends in Hungarian education show that 
official circles are aware of the dangers of this prob- 
lem and try to stimulate the interest of Hungarian 
youth in education for commerce and trade. 

This is being done by altering the curricula of 
commercial and trade schools and by revising the 
requirements for such jobs. The gymnasium and 
colleges are entitled to give diplomas to their 
graduates, whereas these commercial and trade 
schools are not—a fact of no little importance. No 
matter how seriously we consider the necessity of 
giving such diplomas, the problem is not solved 
solely by giving diplomas, degrees and rights. 
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Individual educators and officials are strong in 
their conviction that a thorough and fundamental 
change must be brought along in family and ele- 
mentary education. This change must run parallel 
with a change in public opinion, according to 
which, at least at the present, knowledge is not 
enough for success in life. The possession of a 
diploma, however, entitles to a position and a de- 
mand can be made on the government who gave 
the diploma. Of course this is sound, and proved 
by practice. Conditions are more or less the same 
all over the world but this philosophy of life is cer- 
tainly dangerous and unnatural. In the present 
Hungarian system of education the following ideas 
are developed: the higher education of entire so- 
cial classes is essential to the elevation of the gen- 
eral intellectual level of the nation, and secondary 
education is encouraged, but it must be a certain 
kind of secondary education, which does not nec- 
essarily lead to a university degree. A respected 
and well-to-do position in the different branches 
of commerce and trade is sufficient. Although 
there has been no definite development of this new 
type as yet, it will surely develop out of the present 
Burgherschule, offering a curriculum composed of 
the traditional formative subjects and the sound 
practical studies concerned with everyday life. 
More than 10,000 Hungarian students graduate 
from secondary schools yearly and receive their so- 
called maturity diploma, yet only 3 per cent of 
these enter free trade and commerce. The pres- 
ent government is inclined to apply certain mild 
force to decrease the number of students in schools, 
leading to college and university degrees, while 
attempting to increase the number of those in com- 
mercial and trade schools. Both time and money 
are necessary to change the opinion of entire social 
classes and to bring about drastic innovations in an 
educational institution. Comparative peace is nec- 
essary, a period when every school year will not be 
interrupted by international conflicts consuming 
the financial means of the administration. 

The new and proposed changes in Hungarian 
secondary education affect not only commercial 
and trade education but the classic type schools. 
There is a general European trend toward the sim- 
plification of school systems and unification of cer- 
tain school types. This trend has never been so 
strong in Hungary as at the present for Mr. Homan 
has created a union gymnasium instead of the three 


of the 1924 Act. The prime need for this act was 
the previous overloading of pupils with schoo| 
work. The Homan scheme simplified the aims of 
secondary education, made a serious selection jp 
the subjects to be taught, and took the natural 
limits of juvenile mental receptibility into consid- 
eration. Hungarian secondary education at the 
present time is intensive, rather than being ex. 
tensive. 

Little has been said of the development of 
trends and principles in connection with the insti- 
tutions of highest learning, namely the universities, 
Important are the proceedings of the Congress of 
Higher Education held in 1937 under the auspices 
of the Hungarian government, because this con- 
gress mobilized all the forces of Hungarian higher 
education and laid down the principles underlying 
the changes to be carried out. 

In Homan’s opinion, although all universities 
are primarily scientific institutions applying scien- 
tific methods, they must educate as well. The pro- 
gram of any university is: (1) to give final 
touches to the education in citizenship, begun in 
elementary and secondary grades; (2) to give its 
students professional knowledge in addition to 
the general knowledge acquired on previous 
grades; (3) to train real scientists for pure scien- 
tific work. Any higher institution which wants to 
deserve its name must carry out this threefold pro- 
gram without giving undue eminence to any one 
of the three. To enable the university to succeed 
in its work, freedom of teaching and autonomy 
must be granted, along with a certain right on the 
part of the government to check destructive teach- 
ing and propaganda. 

The reforms, both on secondary and university 
level, are either under consideration or before re- 
spective legislative bodies. To understand the im- 
portance of such reforms one must study certain 
figures concerning secondary education and higher 
education in Hungary: 


TABLE II 
ATTENDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 








No. of No. of 


No. of 
Teachers Pupils 


Type of School Schools 





Gymnasium 1,600 30,757 
Modern (Real) 

Schools 382 7,029 
Real-Gymnasium 1,427 3,194 
Commercial Schools 11,051 
Burgerschule 92,292 
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Because of the educational laws now in effect, 
both the real-schools and real-gymnasium have 
disappeared and work under the name and curricu- 
jum of the gymnasium. 


TABLE III 
ATTENDANCE IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 














Me ee No. of No. of No. of 
Type of Institution | 1, cisusions| Students Professors 
Universities 5 11,575 1,641 
Theological Institutes 26 1,149 201 
Independent Law 
Schools 3 940 48 
Agricultural Academies 3 405 52 
Others 5 1,019 127 














A very interesting feature in Hungarian educa- 
tion is the question of foreign-language institu- 
tions, established and run mainly by religious 
bodies, such as Catholic Religious Orders and the 
Hungarian Protestant Church, as well as those 
which are under the auspices of the Legations of 
France, Italy, and other countries. 

The Benedictine Fathers have an Italian School 
at Pannonhalma, and the White Canon Fathers 
run a French School at Godollo, near Budapest; 
but the oldest and most popular educational insti- 
tution of this kind is in Sarospatak, center of Hun- 
garian Protestant learning. 

The English School of Sarospatak is a real sur- 
prise to every English and American visitor. As 
Rev. Knight has written somewhere, this school 
“not only calls itself English (any school could do 
that) but is a school that really feels English.” 
The school has a Boarding Establishment, but the 
boarders number only some 70 or 80 out of the 
school’s total of 500 pupils. In this school English 
is taught through the first eight grades of gym- 
nasium; in the other 30 or 35 schools where Eng- 
lish is one of the two modern foreign languages 
taught, it is given in weekly 4 to 6 hour periods 
from the 5th to 8th grades. Other subjects such as 
history, literature, etc., are first given in Hun- 
garian (I to IV grades) then in English (V to 
VIII grades). The School and its Boarding Estab- 
lishment were opened in 1931 and the first gradu- 
ates came out this year. Of these quite a few found 
their way to English and American Universities. 
At least two of the masters, changed every year, 
are English or Americans, graduates straight from 
the famous universities. 

The annual exodus of boys from Sarospatak to 
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the English-speaking universities of the West will 
constitute a great bond between the Western na- 
tions and Hungary, a ‘‘bond of culture and under- 
standing, that would help to bring about that ideal 
of international friendship toward which all men 
of good will are striving.” 
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These bulletins, attractively illustrated and written 
in English, Spanish and Portuguese, describe public, 
elementary and secondary education, professional edu- 
cation, education in the CCC camps, education of 
adults and higher education in the first part; and de- 
scribe the administration, the financial support, the 
organization, the programs of study, and the U. S. 
Office of Education in the second part; and conclude 
with a description of libraries and a statistical résumé. 
These bulletins, designed for use in the countries 
using the three languages of North and South America, 
are a convenient source of pictorial and statistical ref- 
erence for persons desiring to learn quickly a good 
deal about the general organization, methodology, 
and support of public education in the United States. 
The table found on page 47 entitled “Organization of 
Education in the United States” is a vivid presentation 
of the organization of education. Aside from their 
usefulness in the countries south of the Rio Grande, 
these two bulletins in Spanish and Portuguese should 
provide excellent supplementary reading for high 
school classes in Spanish and Portuguese. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. MALBONE. POLITICAL AND Epu- 
CATIONAL CHANGES IN Europe. (Jour. of American 
Association of University Women, April, 1939, 32, 
143-149.) Mrs. Graham, on the basis of a visit made 
to Europe, under the authority and at the request of 
some of the governments of Europe, discusses the sig- 
nificance of many of the recent political and educa- 
tional changes in Eastern Europe. Mrs. Graham re- 
ports that her intent had been to study education only, 
but that her experiences in Europe forced her to realize 
the extreme interdependence of the political and edu- 
cational aspects of the countries of Europe. 


Finland 


By THOMAS A. HIPPAKA 


INCE the World War, Americans have focused 
more attention upon the accomplishments of 
Finland than they had before, possibly because she 
is the only nation that is paying her war debt to 
the United States. But Finland herself does not 
consider the meeting of this obligation its greatest 
accomplishment. To her ‘‘honesty is the only pol- 
icy” so far as debts are concerned. 

Finland’s achievements are many. For several 
decades Finland has sent great athletes to the 
Olympic Games. She was the first nation to have 
woman suffrage. In art she had her Gallen Kallela. 
In music she still has the great Sibelius. She has no 
slum problem, and her cities are clean and mod- 
ern. She has never been guilty of fighting a war 
of aggression, for she asks only for peace and the 
right to deal honestly and peacefully with other 
nations. Russia and Sweden have quarrelled and 
fought wars over her, often on Finland's soil. 
Throughout all this strife her people have worked 
doggedly for their independence, which came in 
1917. 

Illiteracy is practically unknown in Finland. She 
has a school system about which very little has been 
written in the English language. It is therefore the 
purpose of this article to bring to English-speaking 
people a view of the educational system of Finland. 

Catholicism played an important part in the 
early educational program. Limited as was their 
training for teaching, the priests acted in this ca- 
pacity to the best of their ability. The underlying 
purpose of all instruction in the early days was 
religious training, for paganism had existed until 
1323. Since all church services were conducted 
in Latin, naturally all school instruction was given 
in that language. 

In 1523 Lutheranism entered the picture. Re- 
ligious services came to be conducted in Finnish, 
which finally replaced Latin as the language of in- 
struction. The schools were directly controlled by 
the church until their reorganization under the 
direction of Uno Cygnaeus. Cygnaeus was the 
real founder of the Finnish public school system. 
Much of his early education he received from his 
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father. Later he worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki and eventually became a bishop. 
He was admirably prepared for the task which the 
Finnish government wisely assigned to him. He 
knew the Finnish people and their problems, and 
he kriew, too, that without an educated citizenry, 
Finland would never become a great nation. He 
was acquainted with the men who were interested 
in Finnish nationalism. He brought courage, wis- 
dom, kindness, sympathy, understanding, and firm- 
ness to his work. As a result of his efforts Finland 
has an educational system of which she can be 
justly proud. 

So long as public education was the child of the 
church, it was limited in scope. To overcome this 
disadvantage, schools were established by private 
enterprise. The children of the poor, naturally, 
lacked equal educational opportunities. It re- 
mained for Uno Cygnaeus to recognize this con- 
dition and to become the champion of free pub- 
lic education. 

The pioneers in the nationalist movement as 
well as the men high in government circles 
realized that no people can be cemented into a 
strong nation unless all have equal opportunities 
for an education. Consequently elementary as well 
as secondary schools came into existence in which 
“all of the God-given aptitudes of all the children 
would be developed.” 

In the year 1874, Finland began to experiment 
with adult education, initiative being taken by 
the Kansanvalistus Seura, an organization inter- 
ested in creating an “enlightened social order.” 
While strictly vocational subjects were taught in 
many of these schools, the cultural subjects were 
not neglected. It was hoped that a cultured group 
would eventually make a more intelligent effort 
to better social, religious, and economic conditions 
in their communities. 

Since its inception, the vocational training pro- 
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gram has been fairly diversified. The work of- 
fered in connection with this program serves in- 
dustry as well as the individual, and trade and 
technical training have been closely correlated with 
the best practices in industry. Cultural subjects are 
an important part of the vocational training pro- 
gram. Girls as well as boys are receiving voca- 
tional training. 

Although the various communities are largely 
responsible for the establishment of these schools, 
the national government does provide rather sub- 
stantial aid. The School of Industry at Pori is the 
only venture of this kind. 

It is significant to note that Finns were attempt- 
ing to gain a university education as early as 1448. 
Although Finland was still under the rule of 
Sweden, she was permitted to establish a univer- 
sity at Turku in 1640. However, Kustaa Adolf in- 
sisted that the same laws should apply to both the 
Upsala and Turku universities. 

University life was a serious matter. The mind 
was to be disciplined through hard study. Students 
were to honor and to obey administrative officers 
as well as faculty members. Scholastic require- 
ments were to be attained in the name of God 
and in His honor. 

Academic progress in the beginning came very 
slowly. All instructional material had to be ap- 
proved by the King of Sweden. No contacts were 
permitted with other European universities. Con- 
sequently school practices and materials soon be- 
came obsolete, while the curriculum remained very 
limited. 

When fire destroyed the University of Turku 
in 1827 Nicholi I ordered it to be built at Helsinki. 
To build a university at Helsinki was a tremendous 
task. Until 1808 the University of Turku was 
dominated by the Swedes. From 1808 to 1917 
Russia demanded that her selfish and most un- 
wise policies be given priority. In spite of these 
great difficulties, this university has grown until 
it has an enrollment of several thousand students, 
a splendid faculty, and a well diversified curricu- 
lum. Thus, Helsinki has become the center of cul- 
ture as well as of government. 

Two universities, one Swedish and one Finnish, 
have been established in Turku. They might well 
be termed monuments to the integrity and perse- 
verance of the people of Turku. Ever since the 
fire of 1827 these same people had endeavored to 


build a university. Always their plans were de- 
feated. However, they persisted until their ef- 
forts were crowned with success, and today they 
have two fine schools. 

The first private school was founded by Henrick 
Gripengerg in 1812. Character education and 
citizenship were to receive the major emphasis. 

Since then various other types of private schools 
have been established. The first girls’ school was 
founded in 1835, the first coeducational institution 
in 1865. Most of these private schools are college 
preparatory institutions. 

The first government aid was received for pri- 
vate schools in 1884, but not until 1919 were laws 
passed defining clearly the part that the govern- 
ment was to play in matters of supervision, ad- 
ministration, and state aid. 

Very early in the history of Finland men like 
Snellman and Porthan realized that if Finland was 
to become a nation, national unity must be attained. 
Eventually the schools played an important part 
in this movement. It was the intelligent coopera- 
tion of the schools and the nationalist leaders that 
held Finland together during the Revolution of 
1903 and the Communist uprising of 1917. 
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tion regarding the cultural and intellectual activities 
of the countries represented in the Pan-American 
Union. 





Italy 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


[ergy education can be understood only in the * Francis J. Brown is Professor of Education, 


light of the Fascist doctrine of autarchy and the 
corporate state. In the words of Mussolini: 1 


“Fascism wills the State. It does not believe in the 
possibility of a social order which is not contained in 
the framework of the State. . . . Only the State can 
transcend the opposing interests of individuals or 
groups in order to direct them to a higher aim. . 
This State presents itself as a centralized, organized, 
and integral democracy. . . . Fascism is a great mo- 
bilization of material and moral forces.” 


This Hegelian conception of the state which 
transcends all individuals within it; which is the 
sole agent in determining the “common good,” 
which enforces conformity of purpose upon all of 
the agencies both private and public within the 
state; which values its citizens in terms of their 
potential service to the state; and which, in turn 


gives meaning and significance to individual life 
and effort, dominates the system of education as 
completely as it controls the economic and political 
life of Italy. 

The seventeen years of education under Fascism 
have been marked by three basic trends: the in- 
stillation of the spirit of Fascism into the entire 
program of education; the increasing unification of 
the educational activities of the child from four to 
twenty-one years of age, with corresponding con- 
tinuing programs for the adult; and the centraliza- 
tion of administration and control. 

Very early in his career I] Duce declared: ? 


“I intend that the school, the whole school, shall 
be above all educative, formative, moral... . We 
desire that youth will hand on our torch, take fire from 
our faith, and stand ready and willing to continue 
our work.” 


The individual selected by Mussolini to reform 
Italian education along nationalistic lines was 
Gentile. Only two days after the new cabinet was 
formed, Gentile appealed to the educational au- 
thorities to ‘“‘work with new vigor for the future of 
our Country” and included the following state- 
ment of Fascist philosophy that was to dominate 
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and direct the educational reforms that began 
almost immediately: * 


“The State’s active and dynamic consciousness is a 
system of thought, of ideas, of interest to be satisfied, 
and of morality to be realized. Hence the State is, as 
it ought to be, the teacher; it maintains and develops 
schools to promote its morality. In the school, the 
State comes to a consciousness of its real being.” 


The dominant aim of this new education is to 
develop a moral personality and the extent to 
which it is successful is directly proportionate to 
the degree to which the individual identifies him- 
self with the culture of the state. It is impossible 
to conceive of individual culture or personal moral- 
ity; both are only collective terms, for culture and 
morality exist only through the state. The sole 
aim of education is to bring about the complete 
identification of the individual with the state 
through a knowledge and appreciation of Italian 
culture and of the services of government, and 
through imbuing the individual with a passionate 
zeal to serve his country. 

The new curriculum which was developed was 
permeated with the spirit of Fascist nationalism. 
Textbooks related the achievements of the Italian 
nation; teachers were admonished to relate epi- 
sodes of civil, religious, and military valor stress- 
ing the glory of sacrifice for one’s country. The 
Fascist theory of government, disparaging com- 
munism and democracy, became the content of 
civic texts. Thus during the eighteen months of 
Gentile’s continuance as Minister of Education, 
the whole spirit and purpose of education was 
changed and Italy and Fascism were written large 
across every page. 

The years that have followed have brought the 
further intensification of this nationalistic instruc- 
tion. The teachers must be members of the Fascist 
party and are trained in its doctrines; no textbooks 
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may be used that have not been approved by the 
state; the recreational periods have been utilized 
for only such sports as will develop the physical 
stamina and military mien of the soldier and the 
mother of soldiers; the work prescribed for each 
year includes a carefully graded sequence of 

atriotic stories, admonitions, and a study of Fas- 
cism. A first-grade reader exhorts the child, ‘““Dear 
and sweet is the name of our Country. We chil- 
dren want to be good patriots, too.” A “histori- 
cal reader for patriotic education” glowingly de- 
scribes Italy’s part in the World War, recounts the 
rise of Fascism to save Italy from communist ag- 
gression and internal disintegration, and imbues 
the children with a nationalistic zeal in such state- 
ments as the following excerpt: ¢ 


“Reading these pages you will learn to love still 
more the blessed land where you were born, every clod 
of whose soil has been stained with the blood of a 
hundred martyrs. You will learn to respect her laws. 
Through her organizations and institutions you will 
learn to defend her against all invasions and against 
decadence. You will learn to live and die for her with 
her beloved name on your lips.” 


An article in the Times reports that children 
must remain in school for lunch and the daily grace 
before the meal is prescribed: 5 


“Duce! I thank thee for what thou givest me to 
make me strong and healthy. Lord God, guard II Duce 
so that he may long be preserved for Fascist Italy.” 


Thus through instruction, ritual, and commemo- 
ration of national heroes and events a deep and 
ardent loyalty to the state is instilled in the grow- 
ing child. 

The Italian program of education is by no means, 
however, limited to the school. Alert to the fre- 
quent inconsistency between the school and the 
out-of-school life of the child and to the all-too- 
common sense of separatism between mental and 
manual, the Fascists have developed a unified and 
integrated program for all children from four to 
twenty-one years of age. 


“Children and adolescents, like adults, cannot be 
brought up on concepts, theories, and abstract instruc- 
tion alone. The truth which we wish to inculcate in 
them must address itself first to their imagination, and 
their hearts, and only then to their minds. The school 
has too often forgotten this elementary truth, with the 
consequence that the instruction given becomes empty 
and void without arousing any response in the soul.’’* 


Any detailed description of this larger program 
of education must be accepted as tentative, as it is 
in process of continual revision leading toward 
even closer correlation of the various agencies of 
the state. In February, 1939, a new charter was 
drawn up which will be the guide for the reorgani- 
zation now in progress.? 

The new charter is an embodiment of the second 
trend; the increasing unification of the educational 
activities of the child with corresponding continu- 
ing programs for the adult. 

The basic changes in school organization must 
be summarized briefly. Compulsory education be- 
gins at four years of age in the Scuola Maternel 
(Maternal School) for two years. The five years 
of the elementary school are divided into two 
periods, the first three are primarily concerned 
with instruction, the last two are spent in the 
Scuola del Larcoro (Work School). All children, 
rich and poor alike, must spend these years in the 
workshop, the field and at the craftsman’s bench. 
The selection of various types of preparatory cur- 
ricula that formerly took place at the end of the 
elementary school (age 11) is now postponed by 
the creation of a common Middle School of three 
years, or the students may attend a vocational, tech- 
nical, or craft school of the same grade. The Mid- 
dle School forms the common foundation for the 
Classical Higher School, the Scientific Higher 
School, and the Normal Institute (Teacher Train- 
ing) as well as the Technical Commercial Insti- 
tute, the Institute for Skilled Agricultural and 
Skilled Industrial Workers, the Institute for Sur- 
veyors, and the Nautical Institute. This common 
background has eliminated the sense of superiority 
of classical over other types of studies which char- 
acterized the former differentiation. Graduates of 
each of the higher schools and institutes may, by 
examination, enter the various university studies 
for which each is preparatory. 

Two other changes have been brought about by 
the new charter. From the common Middle 
School, girls enter a three-year Girls Middle School 
which prepares for the two-year Normal Course. 
Graduates of this program may teach in the 
women’s crafts and vocational schools. There are 
also provided special vocational schools for girls. 
The other change is the new emphasis upon the 
arts. Several types of programs are offered, from 
two to ten years in length. 
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Parallel with this integrated school program is 
the youth organization also under the supervision 
of the Minister of National Education. Recog- 
nized by the government in April, 1926, the move- 
ment has been expanded until on August 1, 1938, 
64.7 per cent of all Italian youth six to twenty-one 
years of age were enrolled in its various divisions. 
In 1937 the separate classifications were brought 
into a unitary organization, the Gioventu Italiana 
del Littorio—the G. I. L. The age range and 
number enrolled in each group in August, 1938, 
are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 


ENROLLMENTS BY AGE GROUPS IN THE 
GIOVENTU ITALIANA DEL LITTORIO 








Organization | Membership | Age Range Number 
| 





Figli e Figlie della Boys & Girls 6-8 | 1,387,386 
upo 
Balilla | Boys 
Piccole Italiane | Girls 
Avanguardisti Boys 
Giovani !taliane | Girls 
Giovani Fascisti Boys 18-21 
Giovani Fasciste Girls 18-21 


| Total 


8-13 
8-14 
13-18 
14-18 


1,728,263 
1,669,045 
876,550 
386,867 
1,168,693 
360,577 


7,577,381 





The motto of Italy’s youth movement is “Cred- 
dere-Obbedire-Combattere.”’ Literally translated 
this is ‘‘Believe-Obey-Fight,” but “this does not 
convey the spirit of the Italian words which 
could be more aptly rendered: Faith-Discipline- 
action.’ 8 

The activities of the Gioventu Italiana del Lit- 
torio may be grouped under five headings: moral, 
physical and pre-military training; supervision of 
physical culture classes in schools in cooperation 
with the Ministry of National Education; prepara- 
tion of those who are to serve within the G. I. L. in 
executive or technical capacities; organization of 
camps, homes, and other institutions for sanitary, 
spiritual, and financial assistance to members; ex- 
cursions and cruises. 

The internal organization is patterned after that 
of the army and the leaders are Fascist. Physical 
exercise and marching develop military mien even 
in the six-to-eight-year-old group. The Balilla 
(8 to 13) are instructed with a reduced model of 
the army rifle and at 14 the boys are trained with 
regular arms. The Giovani Fascisti (18 to 21) be- 
gin their premilitary service in the branch of the 
armed forces in which they will later serve. 

Definite instruction in a wide variety of fields 
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is included in the program of the youth movement 
as well as a comprehensive program of competitive 
sports, local, provincial and national, in which 
more than two million youth participated in 1937, 
Plays and art contests are provided. Summer 
camps, free to those who could not pay, provided 
seashore and mountain facilities for 772,000 youth 
in 1936. An interesting innovation is the provi- 
sion of camp facilities in beautiful modern struc. 
tures for 15,000 Italian youth living in foreign 
lands who return for the summer camp. All of 
the camps are developed and maintained without 
government subsidy. The University division of 
the G. I. L. maintains “homes’’ for needy students 
and provides scholarships for those from other 
countries. : 

Each year on the 29th of May a nationwide cere- 
mony known as the Fascist Levy is held. At that 
time members of each age group who have com- 
pleted the last year in their respective organiza- 
tions are promoted into the next higher unit and 
those who are six years old are inducted into the 
movement. In 1938, 1,676,993 members ‘‘moved 
up.” Over 350,000 of these, both young men and 
women who had completed the Giovani Fascist, 
entered the Fascist party and militia. 

No discussion of Italian education would be 
complete without reference to the Dopolavoro 
(the after-work foundation). A total of 21,695 
local organizations enrolled 3,180,000 men and 
women in 1937. The membership is open to all 
workers and the members are employed in indus- 
try, agriculture, white-collar positions, transpor- 
tation, and civil service jobs. The activities in- 
clude: art, education, sports, and social welfare. 
Its purpose is the general improvement of the 
mental and physical welfare of the worker by fur- 
nishing him with those forms of wholesome rec- 
reation which ordinarily are beyond his financial 
reach, and to protect him from many harmful ef- 
fects of recreational facilities offered to him by 
speculators who are principally interested in their 
own profits and seldom, if ever, in the welfare of 
the worker. 

Many other types of educational institutions 
have been developed or expanded such as libraries, 
academies and foundations, and other organiza- 
tions such as the corporations, the National Insti- 
tute for Fascist Culture and Circoli de Cultura in 
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local communities carry on an extensive educa- 
tional program. 

The entire program of education, that contem- 
plated and already partially initiated under the new 
charter, is well summarized by Renato La Valle: ® 


“The most striking element is a new spirit emanat- 
ing from the new Italian school, from its close con- 
tacts with the family, from its solidarity with the 
methods and objectives of the youth (and adult) or- 
ganizations, from the fact that manual labor is now 
considered on a par with intellectual work, and from 
the opportunity offered to youths of all classes to pass 
through every grade of study. In short, the Italian 
school will be one whose main tendency is to form, not 
the intellect alone, but the political and human con- 
science of the rising generation.” 


The third trend, centralization of administra- 
tion and control, has been implied in much of the 
above discussion. All education, including the 
youth organizations, is under the control of the 
Minister of National Education. Non-state schools 
continue to enroll approximately 500,000 chil- 
dren of elementary school age and the figure has 
remained fairly constant since 1930-31 (in 1921- 
1922, 1,200,000 children were in non-state 
schools), but all schools are subject to the same 
regulations. No textbook may be used which has 
not been approved by the Minister of National Ed- 
ucation. Local school authorities have been largely 
supplanted by a hierarchy of state inspectors and 
supervisors. Teachers and administrators must be 
Party members trained in the schools specifically 
provided for this purpose. Each year has witnessed 
the continual tightening of the control in the hands 
of the State. 

How shall Fascist education be appraised? 
Quantitatively, it has reduced illiteracy from 27 
per cent in 1921 to 21 per cent in 1931 and to an 
estimated figure of 14 per cent in 1938. While the 
number of children of school age has increased 
approximately 19 per cent from 1921-22 to 1937- 
38, the elementary school population has more than 
doubled, secondary school enrollment has almost 
trebled and the number of university students has 
increased approximately 75 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that 84 per cent of the children of ele- 
mentary school age are in school. Beautiful new 
buildings have been erected. The youth and after- 
work organizations enroll more than one in four 
of the total population. From 1933 to 1937, while 
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the number of teachers in the United States was 
declining, the number in Italy increased from 
101,229 to 107,569. 

Such an appraisal presents only one aspect of the 
results of Fascism on education. From a qualitative 
point of view the appraisal is infinitely more difh- 
cult. There can be no doubt that there is greater 
unity in the entire environmental education of the 
Italian child than of the children in democratic 
countries. It must be added also that all three 
trends—imparting the ideals of Fascism; integra- 
tion and correlation of the educational, work, and 
recreational life of the child and the adult, and the 
centralization of administration and control—in- 
evitably lead to the increasing effectiveness of edu- 
cation for Fascism in a Fascist State. 

Each of these trends runs counter to the purpose 
and spirit of education in a democracy. Demo- 
cratic control is the antithesis of personal con- 
trol.1° The values inherent in democratic educa- 
tion—judgment, initiative, and individuality—are 
essential to the perpetuation of our inherent right 
—and privilege—of liberty and equality. The 
basic problem which faces the American educator, 
especially in the present crisis so imbued with emo- 
tionalism, is to steer the middle course between the 
Scylla of unbridled individualism and the Charyb- 
dis of excessive regimentation. 
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Switzerland 


By ROBERT DOTTRENS 


WITZERLAND, though a very small country, is a 
difficult one to deal with, because of the ex- 
treme complexity of its educational system. Like 
the United States of America, Switzerland is a 
federation of States, each having its own legisla- 
ture and being completely autonomous as regards 
its educational system. But while each of the 48 
American states is generally larger than the whole 
of Switzerland, there is nothing like so much di- 
versity among their school systems, because the 
22 cantons of Switzerland have four different lan- 
guages and cultures (German, French, Italian and 
Romansch ), as well as two different State religions 
(Catholic and Protestant). Moreover, three of 
the cantons are divided for administrative pur- 
poses, including the administration of education, 
into two districts; hence there are 25 Chiefs of 
Educational Departments (practically Ministers of 
Public Instruction) and 25 school systems. There 
is not even, as in the United States, an Office of 
Education, but the Chiefs of Departments of Pub- 
lic Instruction meet once a year to discuss matters 
of common interest and three or four years ago, 
this Conference—which is called in French “Con- 
férence intercantonale des Chefs des Départe- 
ments de I’Instruction publique” and in German 
“Konferenz der Kantonalen Erziehungsdirek- 
toren”’—created a small Information Bureau where 
it is at last possible to obtain reliable information 
about the whole of Switzerland. 

The Conference is not an official body, nor is it 
in any measure under federal control. It has, how- 
ever, for the last twenty-five years published a 
“Year Book of Education in Switzerland” in two 
different editions, one French, the other German. 
The cantons are extremely jealous of their author- 
ity in educational matters and would resent any 
federal jurisdiction except in matters concerning 
labor legislation or the code of civil laws, unified 
a few years ago. A unified code of criminal law 
which will affect the treatment of young delin- 
quents will come into force shortly. 

A general measure for the whole of Switzerland, 


* Robert Dottrens is Director of Pedagogical 
Studies, Canton of Geneva, Switzerland. His 
article was read at the International Confer. 
ence on Labor Education in July, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


affecting young people and tending to keep them 
at school, concerns labor legislation. The Federal 
Act of June 24, 1938, fixed the fifteenth birthday 
as the age after which adolescents may be em- 
ployed professionally. This social measure will be 
easy of application in the cantons in which educa- 
tion is compulsory up to 16. Elsewhere it raises 
difficulties which are not yet fully solved. In some 
cantons children may leave school at the close of 
the school year falling within the calendar year in 
the course of which they reach their fifteenth 
birthday. Hence, for some of these children there 
will be a period during which they run the risk 
of being idle. As the provisions of the law do not 
apply to technical or vocational schools, students 
in these establishments, whose technical prepara- 
tion proceeds without break, enjoy an undoubted 
advantage over the others. 

There is a general trend towards spreading vo- 
cational guidance. More than twenty years have 
elapsed since the bases of vocational guidance 
were established by Professor Edouard Claparéde, 
of Geneva, whose work How to diagnose the apti- 
tudes of children has become a classic. 

Now, in every canton of Switzerland, there exist 
numerous Vocational Guidance Centers, public, 
private or receiving grants from the State or from 
town councils. The organization and functioning 
of these centers naturally depend on the kind of 
agency running them as well as on the density of 
the population. There is a tendency today to in- 
crease their efficiency by coordinating into Cantonal 
Youth Bureaus all the agencies working for 
Youth. In the Canton of Vaud,! for example, the 
Director of the Cantonal Office of Vocational 


*A French-speaking canton, the chief city of which is 
Lausanne. 
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Guidance is at the same time the Head of the 
Cantonal Office for Apprentices and also the Di- 
rector of pre-vocational classes. Thus, this expert, 
who is not only an educationist, but also a psy- 
chologist and a counsellor for apprenticeship, has 
in his hands all the elements necessary for carrying 
on his work under excellent conditions. 

Periodical courses organized in different towns 
by the Association for Vocational Guidance and 
for the Protection of Apprentices enable vocational 
counsellors and educators to add to their special- 
ized knowledge and keep their information up 
to date. Several cantons are also intensifying the 

re-vocational character of the higher classes of 

the elementary school for such pupils as are not 
proposing to continue for secondary education. 
These students are taught in classes called pre- 
apprenticeship classes. The aim of these classes is 
to introduce adolescents to the different kinds 
of manual work by using varied materials and 
all sorts of tools. We may note the importance 
attributed to domestic training for girls which 
has been greatly speeded up in all regions of the 
country. 

The need for training the future citizens 
thoroughly in the ideals and practice of democ- 
racy, which is one of the preoccupations of edu- 
cators in all democratic countries, is realized par- 
ticularly keenly in Switzerland. 

On the 9th of December, 1938, the Federal 
Council brought before the Federal Chambers a 
message relating to the means of safeguarding 
and of making better known the spiritual inheri- 
tance of the Confederation. The following is a 
brief summary of the message: 

The Federal Council calls attention to the initia- 
tive taken by individuals as well as by different 
associations in view of constructive action to de- 
fend the spiritual inheritance of the Confederation 
and of Swiss Democracy. Such initiative is con- 
nected with broadcasting, with a more thorough 
teaching of the national languages and of Swiss 
history in both elementary and secondary schools, 
with the publication of a school anthology of Swiss 
authors, the exchange of students between the 
different linguistic regions of the country, the 
production of Swiss films, the providing of schools 
with suitable pictures, etc. The associations of 
teachers have voted resolutions to the effect that 


training for citizenship should be given compulso- 
rily to the citizens of the future. 

The successive establishment of a National Mu- 
seum at Zurich, of a National Library at Bern, of 
People’s Libraries in many towns, prove that for 
some time past these questions have been occupy- 
ing the attention of the federal authorities of this 
country, not to mention the cantonal authorities. 

The Federal Council goes on to state that the 
great upheavals that have taken place since the 
world war in the spiritual, economic and social 
life of Europe have naturally left their mark upon 
Switzerland; new tasks are therefore incumbent 
upon the highest authorities of the land. It is im- 
perative that they should remind the Swiss people 
of the spiritual foundations of the Confederation, 
of the characteristics of the country and of the 
State; they must strengthen the nation’s faith in 
the great possibilities for conservation and for 
creation inherent to the national mind, and thus 
increase the nation’s powers of resistance. It must 
be clearly understood that the Swiss ideal is not a 
product of race, but a spiritual creation. Around 
the St. Gothard was born a great idea which has 
been shaped into a political reality: that of a 
spiritual commonwealth of Western peoples and 
cultures. One of the first tasks of spiritual defense 
is therefore to strengthen the bonds between the 
different cultures in Switzerland. 

A second task is connected with the federative 
structure of the country which has determined the 
particular character of the Swiss democracy. This 
implies that there must be developed in each citi- 
zen a sense of responsibility allied to the respect 
of human dignity. The respect for justice and for 
the freedom of the individual are so deeply rooted 
in every mind that it may be said to be the chief 
characteristic of Swiss thought, hence the school 
must undertake the education of responsible moral 
personalities. The tasks of spirtual defense thus 
understood belong in the first place to the school, 
then to the authorities and public-spirited organi- 
zations using diverse means, which will have to 
be experimented with in order to test their value: 
cultural exchanges facilitated and intensified be- 
tween the four linguistic regions, expositions, con- 
ferences, inter-cantonal visits by young people dur- 
ing the holidays, courses of civic culture and of 
national education, etc. 
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A foundation called Pro Helvetia, endowed by 
the Federal Council has been created for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling these tasks. It will be governed 
by a small council and an assembly composed of 
two representatives of each canton, and one rep- 
resentative of each of the higher institutes of 
learning and of the cultural societies of this coun- 
try, chosen from the different linguistic and re- 
ligious circles, irrespective of age or sex. 

Education for Citizenshn> and National Educa- 
tion is in a very special manner the duty the school 
has to perform for the defense of democracy. The 
Confederation accepted the main outlines of the 
proposals made last year by the Swiss Conference 
of the Chiefs of the Departments of Public In- 
struction. These concern the organization of 
courses in citizenship for all boys and girls of Swiss 
nationality between the ages of 18 and 19, such 
courses to be instituted not by a federal law but 
by each canton, so that the sovereignty of the 
cantons in the field of education should be safe- 
guarded. This decentralization of Swiss educa- 
tion has very beneficial results. It makes it possible 
to pay a large measure of attention to the differing 
conditions in each of the federated states. 

One of the questions that will have to be solved 
rapidly is that of preparing teachers for giving this 
instruction. Special courses must be started for 
educators, stressing the history and geography of 
Switzerland, the gradual development and the 
value of the democratic political institutions, and 
the need for the sense of solidarity and responsi- 
bility in each citizen. The different courses planned 
will be subsidized by the Confederation. A few 
have already been held and have been highly 
successful. 

An innovation of some of the cantons is the 
organization of civic ceremonies to take place when 
young people come of age (this happens at the 
age of 20) and become citizens, such ceremonies 
to emphasize the importance of the new rights 
conferred upon them. 

A minor aspect of the defense of Swiss culture 
is the renewed interest taken for the last few 
years in the dialects of German which are the 
mother tongues of the groups in German Switzer- 
land. Good authors have multiplied the works of 
fiction and the poems produced in the dialects of 
Schwyzerditsch and preachers, public orators, lec- 
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turers, professors are using the dialects more and 
more frequently on occasions when Hochdeutsch 
was formerly used. Without banning classica| 
German, in which the masterpieces of Germanic 
thought are written, the German-speaking Swiss 
wish to mark their will to be Swiss above all and 
hope to contribute to the development of a Swiss 
humanism, the true expression of their culture, 
Hitherto only classical German was used as the 
medium of teaching in the schools, now there is a 
growing tendency to use Schwyzerdatsch with the 
younger children at any rate. 

Greater importance is being given to physical 
culture in the preparation of teachers and in the 
training of elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren. A federal textbook of physical education 
for boys and a federal textbook of physical edu- 
cation for girls are now in use all over Switzerland 
and the Federal Military Department has issued 
new regulations for the preparation of teachers of 
gymnastics, for their inspection and for in-service 
courses. These regulations are to come into force 
in the school year 1939-1940. 

Courses of physical education for preparing 
leaders of sports and games for secondary schools 
and universities were added to the program of the 
Federal Institute of Technology already in the 
winter semester of 1936-1937. These courses ad- 
mit only teachers—men and women—who have 
studied for at least four semesters in a university. 
The theoretical studies comprise human anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, morphology, systematic an- 
thropology and anthropometry, psychology, first- 
aid, sport-massage, therapeutics of the movements 
of the body, history of physical culture, equipment 
and laying-out of gymnasia and playing fields. 
The practical training comprises teaching methods 
for gymnastics, general physical training, games, 
winter and summer sports, eurythmics, and mili- 
tary drill. Four half-days a week are left free for 
individual work, both intellectual and physical. 
The final examination consists of a written test, a 
thesis of a scientific character, oral tests and varied 
physical exercises. 

The Zurich Exposition has been the great na- 
tional event of the year 1939. 

In Switzerland, more than anywhere else pet- 
haps, a national exposition planned to present to 
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Greater Germany 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 


HE phrase of the “overheated German kettle” 
Ti: another revealing contribution of that fast 
and careless talker: Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Reich 
Minister of Popular Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda. He used it in a speech made June 23, 1939, 
declaring that the kettle ‘would long have ex- 
ploded,” save for the international self-restraint 
of the Hitler Government. Few would care to 
dispute with him the actual tendencies that have 
controlled the moves of National Socialist di- 
plomacy. What forces have caused the “over- 
heating” is an entirely different question, how- 
ever. Foremost among these is the very character 
of the ideology to which Adolf Hitler has dedi- 
cated the New Germany—an ideology of aggres- 
sive militancy, racial superiority, political hegem- 
ony, and unconditional subordination to the 
Leader’s Will. 

Strategic use of Storm Troop terror such as 
was applied during the anti-Jewish orgies of No- 
vember, 1938, and the continuous barrage of offi- 
cial propaganda have aimed at foisting this ide- 
ology upon the generation that had lived through 
the era of Weimar Democracy.! As to Germany’s 
youth, the school system provided an additional 
weapon in the “conquest of minds.” Yet, being 
fully absorbed in the Utopia of a self-supporting 
Greater Reich, National Socialism never found 
time to reshape the general structure of public edu- 
cation as thoughtfully and thoroughly as did Fascist 
Italy’s great Giovanni Gentile. Here as elsewhere, 
German totalitarianism utilized established forms 
for its own purpose, confining itself to changing 
their contents. No one familiar with the general 
educational organization in pre-Hitler Germany 
would today fail to find his way among the differ- 
ent institutions of learning. Only the learning it- 
self would probably bewilder him. 

Still, for true and tried Hitlerites, the majority 
of the elementary and secondary school teachers 
are by no means fit for ideological youth leader- 
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ship. It is even now out of the question to apply 
in the Third Reich the methods practiced by Mus- 
solini, who, in the spring of 1939, made all teach- 
ers up to the age of forty, officers in the Fascist 
Youth Organization. The Hitler Youth, though by 
far the most significant contribution of the new re- 
gime, stands technically outside the jurisdiction of 
the National Ministry of Education. The ap- 
proved faith, on the other hand, has deeply influ- 
enced the nature of all public instruction. This 
is particularly marked in the field of history, an- 
cient and modern. The well-known racial doctrine 
has been pushed vigorously. Even on the academic 
level, in the words of Minister Rust, the Ras- 
sengedanke is to operate as “the spur to scholar- 
ship to make it comprehend life in its totality and 
reality.” Physical culture too has advanced to a 
more prominent place in the school schedule than 
it ever held before. Nothing illustrates its extent as 
sharply as the fact that in May, 1939, it became the 
subject of an agreement between the National So- 
cialist Teachers Association and the army. 

The present educational ideal is to make youth 
shoulder the responsibilities of adult life as early 
as possible; to transform each boy and each girl 
into a reliable instrument of authoritarian leader- 
ship; and to combine ideological zest with mili- 
tary and occupational competence. The “free 
youth” of immortal German student songs has 
been displaced by what is aptly termed officially 
the State Youth. The State Youth is organized, 
imbued with political loyalties, trained to be ever 
conscious of its ‘‘national mission.” The stress on 
occupational competence is not surprising in a 
country suffering, since 1938, from an acute dearth 
of skilled labor. At the same time, however, the 
schools are being weakened by the demands made 
upon them by the numerous organizations of the 
National Socialist Party. The effects have been 
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serious; concern is even being voiced in the press. 
The following quotations are taken from an in- 
formed comment published in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung: 

The internal organization of school life has lately 
become a focus of discussion. Only the other day, the 
National Minister of Education has again drawn at- 
tention to an earlier decree in which he has stated 
his emphatic objections to any intermixture of class 
work and so-called extracurricular programs. Accord- 
ing to the decree, the public authorities responsible for 
the conduct of education and the principals must ex- 
amine with particular care all those requests addressed 
to them which concern collections, the sale of peri- 
odicals, and the arrangement of special lectures. To 
examine with care means patently that in every deci- 
sion of this kind the proper tasks of the school, in- 
struction and education, must be accorded decisive 
weight. There is no need for applying this maxim 
too narrowly, but no one will consider it unfounded 
or unnecessary. On the contrary, it appears today more 
urgent than ever, at a time where so many things are 
in the process of creation and reorganization. 

It is no secret that encroachments upon the school 
hours have greatly increased in the past few years. 
Every one has today to fill out more blanks, confer 
more often with administrative agencies, and render 
volunteer service for some organization to a larger ex- 
tent than was the case formerly. In the last analysis, 
this is merely the expression of our new unity, of the 
fact that as a people we are being organized for the 
first time in all our manifold activities for particularly 
important common tasks. No one, neither the indi- 
vidual nor any profession or social group, can be 
exempted from it, not even the school. Nevertheless, 
one institution is not as inviolate as the other under 
the impact of these new demands. Nor can each count 
on being treated with the same thoughtfulness. 

Hence it is not altogether surprising that the school 
is perhaps widely regarded as particularly well adapted 
to such additional requisitions. With two hundred 
class hours of German or Latin each year, the argu- 
ment could be advanced that one or the other hour 
might not matter and that the lost hours would finally 
be “brought in” again. The idea might even prevail 
that the curriculum contains much that is “‘unimpor- 

tant,” and could therefore be sacrificed without harm. 
Teachers, moreover, with their comparatively long 
vacations and fewer working hours (although these 
require often a considerably increased share of 
nervous energy) have always been an attractive object 
of volunteer interests. They have, it must be added, 
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not declined the burden of public tasks. In all organi- 
zations of the National Socialist Party, there are nu- 
merous teachers on active duty. Indeed, leadership of 
men in the broader meaning corresponds to their 
pedagogic profession. It is known, however, that at 
present—especially in rural sections where everything 
settles on one personality—many teachers are over- 
burdened in this respect. Other obligations result from 
training courses, for which teachers are welcome both 
as instructors and as participants. 

All these duties schools and teachers have per- 
formed up to now in an exemplary way. Yet the 
boundaries within which this is possible have become 
visible, clearly visible in fact as a consequence of the 
appalling lack of teachers, particularly in the elemen- 
tary schools. Effective economy in the use of available 
personnel appears for the moment the only remedy. 
More than elsewhere, this must apply to the schools, 
where changes, interferences, and measures of con- 
servation take effect only in the distant future, and 
often after decades. For here it is a supreme law that 
the pause is part of the work. “Free hours” are fre- 
quently the fruitful stage of maturing and of quiet ad- 
vance. In importance for the nation, on the other 
hand, the schools are second to no other institution, 
for the state of general education is in the long run 
always identical with that of the national character. 


What aggravates the situation is the mechanical 
way in which compensation has been provided for 
the loss of time that has resulted from the estab- 
lishment of a universal Labor Service (half a year) 
and the restoration of military conscription (two 
years). The school system had to sacrifice one 
year; professional preparation suffered similar 
cuts. Late in 1938, for instance, the academic 
study for engineers was slashed from 8 to 6 se- 
mesters. The new regulation concerning the train- 
ing for the medical profession, promulgated in 
July, 1939, reflects the same tendency. In harmony 
with a previous decree, the number of semesters to 
be spent at the universities is 10 instead of the 
former 11, although the examination fields have 
increased, and the unremunerative internship 
known as the “practical year,” hitherto following 
the examination, is eliminated altogether. It is 
clear, however, from other provisions of the ordi- 
nance that these drastic modifications are not 
viewed without misgivings. As a substitute for the 
“practical year,” for instance, young doctors are ob- 
ligated to work for a year as assistants in a general 
or maternity hospital, and for another period of 
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three months with practitioners in rural areas; only 
thereafter may they establish their own practice. 
Moreover, they must have devoted themselves, 
prior to their university study, to a half-year term 
of nursing. While at the university, they have to 
set aside six weeks for factory or farm service; if 
exempt from military conscription on account of 
disability or sex, they must work with the Red 
Cross or the health division of the Hitler Youth; 
and finally, they are to attach themselves to a hos- 
pital doctor for practical instruction for another 
half year. How well these innovations will work 
out remains, of course, to be seen. 

A further difficulty has arisen from the growing 
decline in the number of young teachers. Once an 
overcrowded profession, teaching has lost much of 
its attraction. For the crucial age groups, there 
emerged many novel opportunities, quite apart 
from all legitimate doubt as to the future of the 
school career under National Socialist auspices. 
As an example of the steady drop of immatricula- 
tion figures all over the country, the two Teachers 
Training Academies in Saxony may be cited. At 
the Dresden Academy, enrollment dropped from 
737 in 1932 to 236 in 1937. The corresponding 
figures for the Leipzig Academy are 1,079 in 1931 
and 119 in 1937. 

The scarcity of vocationally and professionally 
trained personnel in the technical fields has re- 
opened the controversy over the oldest institution 
of secondary education, the humanistically oriented 
Gymnasium. National Socialist disgust with classi- 
cal learning and practical economic considerations 
have joined to bring to life again all the arguments 
familiar from previous decades. More than ever 
before, the “‘humanistically educated,” the Gym- 
nasium gtaduate, is widely being looked down 
upon as unnecessarily ‘‘retarded” by Latin and 
Greek and the study of bygone cultures. But since 
modern languages and the sciences are not the ex- 
clusive domain of newer competitors in the field 
of secondary education such as the Realschule and 
the Realgymnasium (the latter’s curriculum repre- 
senting something like the golden mean), Gym- 
nasiasten are still in the front line of many profes- 
sions. In certain quarters, however, the hostility 
against the Gymnasium is carried into an even 
broader area. 

Typical are the recommendations offered by Dr. 
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Franz Bachér, Professor at Charlottenburg’s Tech- 
nical Academy, in a recent issue of the periodical 
Junges Deutschland. He proposed to place side by 
side with the present secondary school system, in- 
fluenced as it is by the humanistic tradition, an 
equally comprehensive and fully equivalent train- 
ing scheme centering on the sciences and engineer- 
ing. In this way, he argued, those intent upon 
entering at the earliest opportunity a career in the 
service of industry would gain access to the insti- 
tutions of higher learning directly from the voca- 
tional schools, without being “forced” to pass 
through the system of ‘“‘general education.” In the 
opinion of its author, the suggestion would facili- 
tate the selection and appropriate guidance of tech- 
nical talent. Quite apart from the scant supply of 
young engineers which is creating a serious prob- 
lem, Professor Bachér criticized, as a matter of 
principle, the monopoly exercised by the secondary 
schools over the recruitment for academic study. 
According to him, both professional training and 
professional activity would provide sufficient in- 
centives toward obtaining a general education out- 
side the classroom. Moreover, the higher technical 
institutions, which would become the backbone of 
the alternate system, could include in their cur- 
ricula courses of a general educational content such 
as German language and history, biology and 
geography. In short, a “special higher education” 
should be recognized as being essentially on a par 
with the humanistic prototype. 

While these proposals will hardly be adopted 
in the near future, they illuminate the prevailing 
trend of thought. Small wonder that early in 1939 
the discussion turned to the question whether or 
not it would be desirable to draw women into en- 
gineering. The industrial push supplied by the 
rearmament drive had, at that time, all but super- 
seded the oft-ridiculed home program for German 
womenfolk. In July, nearly one-third of all those 
gainfully employed were women—an all-time rec- 
ord. Should they obtain a hold in the technical oc- 
cupations, it would be altogether in line with those 
“necessities” which National Socialists have never 
failed to respect. Significantly, Frankfurt’s Goethe 
Prize for 1939 did not go to any literary figure but 
to famed Geheimrat Carl Bosch, whose outstand- 
ing achievements lie in the fields of chemistry and 
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the industrial utilization of laboratory experi- 
ments. He won a Nobel Prize in 1931. 

It is entirely in harmony with the totalitarian 
economy that vocational and professional training 
can no longer be left to individual preference. 
Prices and wages, production quotas and work- 
ing hours, trading and investment—all are be- 
ing “directed” by government decree. So is the 
character of each worker's employment: he may 
be sent to the farm, prohibited to change his 
working place, ordered to transfer to a different 
trade, or called off for “public works” under mili- 
tary auspices. As availability for work becomes a 
civic duty, training acquires the same character. 
Far-reaching measures in the making aim at a com- 
prehensive regulation of the training of all gain- 
fully employed. There are to be three major 
groups: skilled, partly skilled, and unskilled work- 
ers, the first group intended to represent the gen- 
eral rule. For each group a training minimum will 
be prescribed. 

Undoubtedly, one of the effects would be a 
greater vocational stratification. The barriers be- 
tween the various groups are bound to grow 
higher. It has been proposed to insure a desirable 
measure of mobility through the systematic utiliza- 
tion of the annual National Vocational Contest, 
held this year for the sixth time. Since the Contest 
under National Socialist pressure has come to em- 
brace practically all workers and employees, high 
scores would substantiate individual claims to eco- 
nomic and social advancement. Those rated at the 
top might be enabled to qualify for the upper 
group through free additional training. Even so, 
any rise would be controlled by the scheme itself 
and conditioned on formal preparation. No news- 
boy could expect by sheer success to emerge as an- 
other Henry Ford. As to the parental occupations 
for the juvenile victors in the last National Voca- 
tional Contest, distribution among the wider classi- 
fications was as follows: skilled workers, 24 per 
cent; unskilled workers, 12 per cent; craftsmen 
and merchants, 22 per cent; civil servants, 12 per 
cent; employees, 21 per cent. During the forma- 
tive years of the victors, the fathers had been un- 
employed only in 12 per cent of all cases. Almost 
70 per cent of all juvenile victors were without 
means for further vocational training. 

In the light of the ideas embodied in the draft 
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of the Occupational Preparation Act, one will feel 
inclined to accept only with strong mental reserva- 
tions the National Socialist claim to have done 
away with the “educational privilege.” A sys- 
tematic sifting of talent wherever to be found has 
thus far not been undertaken. The grooming for 
university entrance of highly qualified workers and 
employees is neither a new thought nor attempted 
on any large scale. The campaign against ‘‘educa- 
tional privilege,”’ it seems, is to some extent in- 
spired by questions of prestige—for very few of 
Hitler's Storm Troopers during the ‘revolutionary 
phase” had ever been inside a Gymnasium. In a 
country where Bildung (education) has long been 
a social password, the antagonism between a rising 
political elite and the former elite of the Gebildete 
was bound to be bitter. Said Bernhard Rust, Na- 
tional Minister of Education, in his surprisingly 
conservative zkase on the secondary school pro- 
gram, issued in February, 1938: “The National 
Socialist system of education is not the work of 
pedagogic planning but of political struggle.” 

In the shadow of the unitary state, education has 
naturally acquired greater uniformity throughout 
the Reich. Government supported schools have 
become the universal rule, at the expense of private 
and denominational (especially Catholic) schools. 
To a large extent, ideology has taken the place of 
religion in the customary sense. Separation of ec- 
clesiastic office and teaching is now a matter of 
principle. At the same time, the younger genera- 
tion is being mobilized by the government as a 
labor reserve force. For more than a year, all school 
children have participated in the “war on waste” 
—making weekly collections of bones in every 
kitchen, valuable raw materials to be utilized in- 
dustrially in Germany’s ‘“‘closed economy.” Sim- 
ilarly, during the summer of 1939, no less than 
46,000 university students helped the farmers to 
bring in the grain. The figure represents 99 per 
cent of all those enrolled at German universities. 

The notably loose connection between the Na- 
tional Socialist Movement and the German educa- 
tional tradition is well illustrated by the principles 
governing the selection for the new “career of 
leadership.” The first stage is provided in the 
Adolf Hitler Schools—comparable to the present 
National politische Erziehungsanstalten, of which 
there are 19 with an enrollment of about 4,000 
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boys. Each Gau (regional unit of party organiza- 
tion) is to have its Adolf Hitler School, making an 
eventual total of 40. Pupils are to be proposed by 
the local party authorities, and must be approved 
by the National Socialist district agencies, inter- 
mediate subdivisions of the Gave. Attendance, in- 
cluding uniform and pocket money, is free. Prime 
requirement is perfect health. Once the gates are 
crashed, there are to be no reports and no exami- 
nations. Each pupil, however, is expected to prove 
himself of outstanding “‘character’’ and ability; 
otherwise he must withdraw. Instruction is based 
on a curriculum agreed upon by Reichsleiter Al- 
fred Rosenberg, high priest of National Socialist 
ideology; Baldur von Schirach, head of the Hitler 
Youth, and Dr. Robert Ley, Party Organization 
Chief. Strikingly, no help was required from the 
National Minister of Education, although himself 
a member of Hitler’s Old Guard. Upon gradua- 
tion, the pupils must learn a trade and may even 
turn to the universities. In addition, as every other 
young German, they have to go through the Labor 
Service and serve their term in the army. Precinct 
duty within one of the party formations is also 
necessary. 

Seven years after graduation, one-fourth of the 
entire class of 4,000 will be picked as the elite, on 
the basis of voluntary registration, and be trans- 
ferred to the second stage of the selection process: 
the Order Castles (Ordensburgen). Four years 
are marked out for this period. The freshmen 
start at the Castle of Créssinsee (Pommerania) to 
devote themselves to track, riding, and aviation. 
As sophomores they move to the Castle of Vogel- 
sang, where the ‘‘greatest stadium on earth”’ is to 
be constructed. The junior year is spent at the 
Castle of Sonthofen for skiing and mountaineer- 
ing. Thereafter the seniors progress to the Castle 
of Marienwerder to reach “full spiritual and ide- 
ological maturity.” During each station, the as- 
pirants must give three months to party service. 
They will exchange places with party functionaries 
on furlough. Comes the third stage at the High 
School of the Party on the shores of Lake Chiem, 
“a combination of research institute, academy and 
camp,”” to which an Adolf Hitler School will be 
attached to preserve “the connection with youth.” 
The four castles will be equipped with party-owned 
“Strength through Joy” hotels, each large enough 
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to house 2,000 guests, the privilege of staying to 
be limited to seven days. The purpose of this ro- 
tation is to give the aspirants a sufficient variety of 
contacts with “the people.”” Needless to say that 
thus far the larger part of the whole project has re- 
mained in the planning phase. Should it ever be- 
come fully operative, Germany's new political 
class would probably be raised on notions com- 
pletely alien to what were once the essentials of 
German education. 

Early in August, 1939, three and a half years 
after the ground breaking ceremonies for the Na- 
tional Academy of Youth Leadership at Bruns- 
wick, the first detachment of aspirants, a total of 
87 Hitler Youth leaders, stood lined up in its court- 
yard. Only part of the construction was com- 
pleted; to carry out the entire project will take an- 
other three years. The Academy Commander, Re- 
gion Chief Dr. Kurt Petter, has been in charge of 
the whole leadership training program in the Hit- 
ler Youth for several years. He also serves as the 
Inspector General of the Adolf Hitler Schools and 
as the spiritus rector of the recently founded Work 
Organization of Hitler Youth Teachers. In the 
future, each ranking Hitler Youth leader is to pass 
through the Brunswick Academy. Aspirants, 
drafted from the Hitler Youth membership, must 
possess a certificate attesting either their vocational 
training or the fulfillment of the entrance require- 
ments for university study. They must also have 
served their terms in the Labor Service and in the 
army, aside from spending four months in a re- 
gional administration of the Hitler Youth and 
taking the eight-week course at the National Youth 
Leader School in Potsdam. The highest ranking 
100 among the Potsdam graduates will enter the 
Academy for a year of final instruction. Thereafter 
they must devote themselves to three weeks of in- 
dustrial employment at home, to be followed by 
half a year of ‘occupational activity” in a plant 
abroad. Upon their return, they are eligible for 
the final examination. Those passing can count 
on a twelve-year appointment as Hitler Youth 
leaders. Three to four weeks each year will be set 
aside in order to give Hitler Youth leaders a train- 
ing for their eventual civil occupation. There are 
now some 550,000 “lower” leaders, 9,000 “‘mid- 
dle” leaders, and 1,400 “higher” leaders, male 
and female. 
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For the 8,000,000 boys and girls enrolled, 
membership in the Hitler Youth is not all fun and 
privilege. As early as 1934, small vigilante for- 
mations were organized for each unit. These are 
to watch the public conduct of all members and 
to protect them against “injurious influences.” 
The vigilante detachments guard the tent camps, 
keep an eye on the youngsters when on railway 
trips, line the streets at public demonstrations, and 
preserve discipline in the Hitler Youth Homes and 
the youth hostels. A recently released account of 
these activities also speaks ominously of intimate 
cooperation with the police, revealing further that 
the vigilante service maintains its own informa- 
tion bulletin on persons wanted or missing. Juve- 
nile vagabonds are being picked off the roads by 
the bicycle or motor bicycle platoons of the vigi- 
lante service. Nor are unescorted minors safe from 
uNceremonious eviction by these watchdogs from 
Germany's Coney Islands. Minimum age for vigi- 
lante duty is fifteen. Those accepted must undergo 
a rigid boxing and juijitsu routine. They are the 
prime recruiting material for the Storm Troop De- 
tachment. 

A novel feature of the Hitler Youth program is 
the organization of 300 Youth Fire Companies. 
To be assigned to fire duty, boys must be at least 
fifteen. They are to receive a technical training 
under Hitler Youth leaders who are themselves 
accomplished fire fighters. The equipment will be 
provided by each local authority in which such a 
unit is formed. The members are intended to be 
called for duty together with the regular fire force. 
Fire service, however, is a pious affair in contrast 
with a far more general branch of training—train- 
ing for the ‘manly arts’’ and with army equip- 
ment. 

In the summer of 1939, the cooperation be- 
tween the Hitler Youth and the army command 
was carried another step forward by an agreement 
under which all Hitler Youth leaders will receive 
a thorough military field training, in addition to 
the rifle instruction offered by the army under an 
earlier arrangement to those functionaries in 
charge of Hitler Youth gunplay. The new agree- 
ment will make it possible to provide field training 
for about 60,000 Hitler Youth leaders annually. 
During the instruction period, the personnel se- 
lected will enter the barracks. General direction 


will be in the hands of a ranking Hitler Youth 
chief, but the participants are to be placed under 
the direct command of army officers, primarily 
those who have formerly been Hitler Youth lead- 
ers themselves. In each locality the Hitler Youth 
units are expected to take up close contact with 
the garrison. The army undertakes to appoint spe- 
cial liaison officers who are to be chosen with an 
eye to making the cooperation as effective as pos- 
sible. In 1938, no less than 60 million shots went 
to the account of Hitler Youth rifle practice. The 
new agreement makes this look like a mere be- 
ginning. 

The “burning recruitment problem”’ in the arts 
and crafts as well as in the technical occupations 
has recently led to the organization of special voca- 
tional courses for the Hitler Youth. Aside from 
meeting this ‘‘political necessity,” the courses are 
to broaden the educational program for the 
younger generation and to give them a deeper ap- 
preciation of craftsmanship. The new Hitler 
Youth Training Foundation for Architecture and 
Technical Skills devotes itself to the sponsorship 
and integration of voluntary Hitler Youth work 
groups. Their members contribute up to four 
afternoons each month to workshop activity. Since 
the program depends on the availability of work- 
shops and tools, materials and competent super- 
visors, it is intended to take form step by step. In 
the initial phase, work groups will be set up pri- 
marily in those localities which have erected Hitler 
Youth Homes. A work group regulation is in 
preparation. The draft provides that workshop 
activity from October to December must be 
oriented to the needs of the National Socialist 
Winter Aid Service, since 1934 the greatest 
nongovernmental charity. During the summer 
months, the work groups will concern themselves 
mainly with preparations for the camping period. 

Practical guidance is being offered by the Hitler 
Youth Work Sheets, published since July, 1939. 
The first 32 issues describe all those chores involved 
in setting up the summer camp, to be done by the 
boys themselves: the construction of camp fences 
and gates, of tent utensils and stands for cooking 
equipment, of washstands and wastebaskets, of 
drying stands and benches. They present also de- 
tailed information on tasks requiring considerable 
skill such as the building of wind wheels and 
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water wheels, of instruments for measuring hu- 
midity, and of sun dials. Drawing and wood- 
carving are other topics treated in the Work Sheets, 
which have found their first practical application 
in a preliminary course held at the emerging Work 
School in Liebenthal near Marienwerder. By grad- 
ual specialization in the older classes of the Hitler 
Youth, the training is expected to become sufh- 
ciently intensive for final vocational selection. It is 
planned to follow up the work groups by transfers 
to the institutions of higher vocational and techni- 
cal education, utilizing special selection camps as 
an intermediate device. 

These ambitious schemes offer a strange con- 
trast with the conflicting necessities of regular 
school attendance and school work. It is true, there 
are official liaison teachers on all levels of ele- 
mentary and secondary education; but these can at 
best help to bridge over gaps—or to understand 
and forgive. In some sections of the country it 
has been found best to combine young Hitler 
Youth corporals in separate classes—a comment 
more informative than words. In a diploma- 
minded nation such discrepancies will not be left 
unnoticed. The synthesis of ideological require- 
ments and occupational competence is as yet a mat- 
ter of speculation. As to the present character of 
German education, however, Minister Rust has 
probably said all there is to say at the dedication 
exercises for the Musisches Gymnasium at Frank- 
furt held in July, 1939. He declared it the purpose 
of the institution, a “truly German and National 
Socialist creation,’’ to “search for the musical 
talent of each new generation and to develop it 
from early youth,” conscious of the “almost un- 
broken line of important composers” contributed 
by the “highly gifted German people.” He opened 
the school “in veneration of Frankfurt’s greatest 
son, Germany’s greatest poet, Wolfgang Goethe, 
and in veneration of the greatest German leader, 
Adolf Hitler, leader not only to Germany’s 
grandeur but also to the secrets of the German 
soul.”” Drawing his breath, he added: “In the 
new German growth, there is manifest the union 
of Faust and Helena. This union is not a mixed 
Marriage according to the rigid laws of National 
Socialism, for the German urge toward the infinite 
and the noble Hellenic sensuousness rise from the 
same blood.” 


Switzerland 


(Continued from page 100) 

its visitors a complete picture of the culture of the 
country must necessarily give the first place to the 
school. Given the twenty-five cantonal school leg- 
islative codes, the seven universities, the great dif- 
ferences in the secondary schools, the variety of 
languages and of regional characters, it was no 
easy task for the organizers to represent the Swiss 
school in a single unified picture, according to the 
formula of the whole Exposition. 

For the first time, it was agreed not to stress 
the differences between the educational systems of 
the cantons, but to give a general view of what 
is done in Switzerland for education. All the ex- 
hibits, from the kindergarten to the university and 
to the Federal Institute of Technology have been 
planned so as to imprint on the mind of the visitor 
a picture at once simple, clear, and exact. 

Thousands of Swiss school children have been 
taken by their teachers to visit the National Exposi- 
tion. They have walked through the long raised 
gallery consecrated to the Swiss fatherland. The 
history they had been taught has suddenly come 
alive for them in this dramatic and concrete 
presentation. They have awakened to the life of 
their country today; they have become acquainted 
with the effort of its workers, the creative achieve- 
ments of its thinkers, the products of its soil, the 
beauties of its scenery. They have also realized 
the anxieties of the present hours and—at the end 
of their visit—before the stone monument repre- 
senting the three Swiss men taking, in 1291, the 
oath of perpetual alliance which was the origin of 
the Swiss Confederation, they sang their national 
anthem earnestly and fervently. The task of the 
Swiss school in the spiritual defense of the coun- 
try is to continue that evocation of the past, to show 
the realities of the present, to enlighten the con- 
science, and strengthen the courage. So long as, in 
the hearts of the young people of our country, 
there lives the love of freedom and the will to de- 
fend our liberties, Switzerland may face the fu- 
ture with confidence. 
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NGLAND has developed an interesting compro- 
mise between a highly centralized type of ad- 
ministration on the one hand and complete local 
autonomy on the other. The central authority is 
the Board of Education, an ordinary government 
department whose political head is Minister of 
Education in the Cabinet and whose civil head is 
known as the Permanent Secretary. There is a 
separate Welsh department with its own Perma- 
nent Secretary. There are, however, 315 Local 
Education Authorities serving counties, county 
boroughs, or cities, which provide, maintain, and 
control education in their areas, with financial as- 
sistance and advice from the central authority. The 
local authority appoints a chief education officer 
usually known as the Director of Education, who 
serves the locality as a superintendent of schools 
in the finest sense of the word. Contacts between 
the central and the local authorities are maintained 
by a corps of inspectors who, for the most part, 
live in the area in which their work lies, and who 
give advice and stimulus to the local groups. The 
Board also issues from time to time pamphlets 
dealing with the organization of the schools and 
the teaching of specific subjects. 

Teachers are employed and paid by the local 
authorities and are not civil servants. Local Head- 
masters, especially at the secondary level, are free 
to organize and administer their schools pretty 
much as they desire. The cost of education is pro- 
vided on a joint national grant and local tax basis 
with about half (varying from 9 to 77 per cent in 
individual areas) the total coming from a direct 
parliamentary grant. The remainder, except for a 
small amount which comes from student fees, is 
obtained through local taxes levied on a county- 
wide basis. 

The ensuing discussion of major trends will 
treat with developments involving either changes 
in the philosophy of education or a strengthening 
of certain points of view which have been held 
previously but which have not been put into prac- 
tice to any great degree. 
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* Harry K. Newburn is Director, University 
High School, and Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, the State University of Iowa. He spent 
the fall of 1938 in England studying educa- 
tion under a grant made by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


PROGRESSS IN VERTICAL REORGANIZATION 


Before the opening of the present century, in 
England as well as in other European countries, 
the elementary school was looked upon as an insti- 
tution for training the masses to be content with 
their lot in life. The idea of the secondary school 
as a second stage in the education of youth, build- 
ing upon the background obtained in the elemen- 
tary school, was virtually unknown. The old 
“grammar” and the “public” schools were not 
considered as higher institutions in the sense that 
they accepted pupils from the elementary schools, 
but rather as providing alternate forms of educa- 
tion for different groups of persons. It is only 
recently that the elementary school has been con- 
ceived of as the first stage of a continuous edu- 
cational pattern whose purpose it is to provide a 
common background of educational experience for 
all regardless of their future educational and voca- 
tional pathways. It is also quite recently that the 
idea of education beyond the elementary stage has 
been looked upon as either essential or desirable 
for the great proportion of the population. 

Because by 1895 there were almost a half mil- 
lion pupils over twelve and 250,000 over 13 in the 
elementary schools, the problem of providing edu- 
cation for older pupils beyond that available in 
the all-age elementary school became more acute. 
Sir Philip Magnus suggested as early as 1887 the 
establishment of higher elementary (later called 
Higher Grade) schools where the best of the older 
elementary school children might be collected for 
advanced instruction. This suggestion received 
wide acceptance and many such schools were estab- 
lished in the 1890's. Had their organization not 
been given a tremendous setback by the ‘‘Cocker- 















ton” judgment in 1899, the movement toward 
reorganization might have had a much earlier be- 
ginning. After 1911 Central Schools, somewhat 
akin to the Higher Grade Schools of the 1890's, 
were widely established, but they were caring for 
a very small proportion of the children as late as 
1926. 

A further impetus toward reorganization re- 
sulted from The Education Act of 1902, which re- 
quired the Local Education Authorities to consider 
the needs of their areas for secondary as well as 
elementary education. This act resulted in the 
rapid development of secondary schools provided 
and maintained by the local authorities, as well 
as the provision of financial assistance for many of 
the non-state secondary schools then in existence. 

The Education Act of 1918 made it compulsory 
for children to attend school to 14 (with excep- 
tions), and further made it the duty of the local 
authorities to provide as well for those who re- 
mained beyond the age of 14. This requirement 
naturally stimulated the development of schools 
and classes for older children as contrasted with 
the all-age elementary school where many times 
the older pupils were merely marking time. 

That the movement toward reorganization had 
made little progress, however, before the late 
twenties, is shown by the fact that on March 31, 
1927, only 7.1 per cent of the public school chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 12 were enrolled 
in Junior Departments (for pupils 7-11), and that 
there were only 1,776 departments classified as 
Junior. (5, pp. 19-20.) Further evidence is pro- 
vided by the Consultative Committee when they 
state that in 1925 


‘. . . 107,565 children over 11 years of age were in 
advanced courses in elementary (including central) 
schools. The children over 11 in the elementary school 
who were not, so far as is known, receiving ‘advanced 
instruction’ in the meaning of Section 20 of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, numbered slightly over 1,800,000.” 


(4, p. 51.) 


This was the situation when in 1926 the Con- 
sultative Committee published one of its most in- 
fluential reports, The Education of the Adolescent. 
This document, referred to as the Hadow Report, 
after its chairman, Sir W. H. Hadow, provided 
blue prints for reorganization through the redefi- 
nition of elementary and secondary education and 
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its admirable suggestions for reorientation of the 
entire English education system. They suggested 
that 


“Primary education should be regarded as ending at 
about the age of 11+. At that age a second stage, 
which for the moment may be given the colorless name 
of ‘post-primary,’ should begin; and this stage which, 
for many pupils would end at 16+, for some at 18 or 
19, but for the majority at 14+ or 15+, should be en- 
visaged so far as possible as a single whole, within 
which there will be a variety of the types of educa- 
tion supplied, but which will be marked by the com- 
mon characteristic that its aim is to provide for the 
needs of children who are entering and passing 
through the state of adolescence.” (4, p. 71.) 


The Committee pointed out that, while all chil- 
dren should remain in school to the age of 15 it is 
essential that the elementary or primary stage of 
education for all pupils, not just those who are 
selected to enter the college preparatory type of 
secondary school, be completed at 11+, and that at 
this point all pupils transfer to some sort of post- 
primary or secondary education* in the broad 
sense of this term. 

The above viewpoint was re-emphasized in a 
later report (5) where it was definitely suggested 
that the transfer from primary to secondary edu- 
cation should take place sometime between the 
ages of 11 and 12; that the primary division should 
include two well-defined stages, one extending up 
to 7+, and the second from 7+ to 11+; and finally 
that in every case a clear line of demarcation be 
maintained between the younger and the older 
children. 

Under the stimulus of the above reports re- 
organization has moved at a rapid pace since the 
late twenties. It is reported that in 1935 there 
were 16,381 reorganized as against 13,208 un- 
reorganized departments in England and Wales. 
The reorganized units included 6,118 Infant and 
6,215 Junior Departments. (2, p. 131.) In 1927 
there were only 1,776 Junior Departments. 

The rapidity with which the schools are being 
reconstructed along the lines suggested is shown 
by the fact that in 1926, the year of the Hadow 





*The term “secondary education” has been used in Eng- 
land in two distinct ways. First, in general, to denote the 
second or post-primary stage of education; and, second, in 
a more restricted sense, to refer to the education given in 
the schools recognized under the Board's Regulation for 
Secondary Schools. 




















report, only 47.6 per cent of those under 11, and 
8.3 per cent of those over 11 were in reorganized 
departments, while in 1934 the percentages had 
risen to 68.1 and 53.2, respectively. (3, p. 11.) 
The increases have continued since this time. In 
greater London the schools are better than 80 per 
cent reorganized. 

Some idea of the shift occurring in one county 
is indicated by the following quotation taken from 
the Director’s Annual Report. The statement sum- 
marized the changes in one area of the county 
(Ashington) and represents only one of a dozen 
or so local reorganizations either completed or 


contemplated. 


“These aims will be achieved by the erection of two 
new senior schools, accommodating 400 boys and 400 
girls, respectively, the redesigning and conversion of 
the present makeshift senior school in the Hirst East 
district into an Infants’ School for 450 to 500 pupils, 
the provision of a hall for the common use of the 
Hirst North Junior Schools, the conversion of two 
rooms at the Hirst North Infant School into a school 
hall, and the ultimate conversion of the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Educational Institute into a junior technical 


school.” (9, pp. 15-16.) 


In general, it can be said that the English and 
Welsh schools are tending toward an organization 
including the following general divisions: 

The Pre-School or Nursery School Stage— 

to the age of 5. 

The Infant Stage—from 5 to 7. 

The Primary or Junior Stage—from 7 to 11+. 

The Secondary Stage—from 11+ to 18 or 19.* 

The first three stages are designed as common to 
all, while the secondary stage is characterized by 
the variety of its possibilities for pupils of different 
types and ages. It is interesting that reorganization 
both in England and in the United States has re- 
sulted in the definition of secondary education as 
beginning at about the age of 11 or 12 for the typi- 
cal youth. Authorities here seem pretty well 
agreed that the elementary school should extend 
through the sixth grade, and that secondary edu- 
cation should begin at this point, which would 
mean for the normal youngster at about the age 
of 12 as compared with 11+ in England. 





*In Wales the majority are admitted at 12+ years of age. 
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PROVISION OF DIFFERENTIATED TYPES OF 
Post-PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


In contrast to the typical situation here, where 
emphasis is placed on the comprehensive type of 
secondary school (in England called the multi- 
lateral type), the English have only recently re- 
affirmed their belief in special types of schools to 
serve special needs and various kinds of pupils. 
The Hadow Report not only suggested that all 
normal children should go on to some form of 
post-primary education, but also that several types 
of schools should provide alternative types of ex- 
periences varying according to the age up to which 
the pupil will remain at school and according to 
different interests and abilities of the pupil, to 
which the objectives of each school will be related. 
The point of view was expressed as follows: 


“The question, in short, is not (as in the past) whether 
some children should be selected for post-primary edu- 
cation, but how to organize post-primary education for 
all children in the manner best calculated to ensure 
that each may receive the kind of education best suited 
to cultivate its powers.” (4, p. 78.) 


That this attitude will continue to characterize 
post-primary education is indicated by a recent 
statement that 


. we cannot therefore recommend the general 
creation of multilateral (comprehensive) schools, even 
as the goal of a long range policy.” (6, p. xxi.) 


As reorganization “has progressed, the post- 
primary schools have tended generally to take one 
of three forms, as follows: 


1. The Grammar School Type. There were 1,397 
such schools enrolling 484,676 pupils recognized for 
grant from the Board of Education in 1937. In addi- 
tion there were 397 such schools enrolling 73,421 pu- 
pils recognized by the Board of Education as efficient 
but which were not grant-aided. (6, pp. 91-92.) Yet 
a third group of schools not inspected or recognized by 
the Board exists. It is estimated that this group includ- 
ing preparatory schools may include 9,000 schools en- 
rolling more than 300,000 pupils. (1, p. 20.) Both 
the latter two groups would be classified here as private 
schools. 

2. The Junior Technical School Type. This group 
included in 1937 220 Junior Technical Schools en- 
rolling 26,513 pupils (19,285 boys and 7,228 girls) ; 
41 Junior Art Departments enrolling 2,366 pupils; 
and 6 Schools of Nautical Training enrolling 882 boys. 
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(6, p- 105.) (Total 29,761 as contrasted with 484,- 
676 in the grant-aided Grammar Schools). Such 
schools as the above received pupils at about the age of 
13 as contrasted with the Grammar Schools, which 
received pupils at 11+. 

3. The Modern or Senior School. This school, 
either selective or non-selective in nature, cares for the 
great majority of the post-primary pupils in the re- 
organized systems. As has been indicated earlier a 
little over half of the schools were reported to be re- 
organized in 1935. In a number of these systems, the 
post-primary age pupils are cared for in senior depart- 
ments rather than in separate schools. The writer has 
found no definite statistics to indicate the proportion 
of the population enrolled in separate Senior or Mod- 
ern Schools, though in 1937 it was reported that 1,- 
785,253 pupils between the ages of 11 and 17 were 
enrolled in schools classified as elementary, including 
Modern and Senior Schools as well as reorganized ele- 
mentary schools and senior departments. (6, Table 1, 
p. 88.) The Board of Education reports that in 1935 
807,449 pupils were enrolled in 14,975 Senior Depart- 
ments, but does not indicate how many such students 
were enrolled in separate Senior or Modern Schools. 


(2, p. 131.) 


The movement toward reorganization has made 
considerable progress since 1935, but one can only 
estimate how many pupils are now being taught in 
Modern or Senior Schools. 

Recently, a fourth type of institution has been 
suggested, identified as the Technical High School. 
According to this suggestion the Junior Technical 
School would be retained, but for the sake of 
clarity in terminology would be renamed the Tech- 
nical School. A fourth type of post-primary school 
would be added as indicated below. 


“We are convinced that it is of great importance to 
establish a new type of higher school of technical 
character, wholly distinct from the traditional aca- 
demic Grammar (Secondary) School, and as a first 
step to this end we recommend that a number of the 
existing Junior Technical Schools . . . should be 
converted into Technical High Schools in the sense 
that they should be accorded in every respect equality 
of status with schools of the grammar school type.” 
(6, p. 274.) 


It is recommended that the Technical School re- 
ceive pupils at the same age as the Grammar School, 
11+; that it develop a five-year course for pupils 
between the ages of 11+ and 16+; that the same 
examinations be used for the selection of pupils for 
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the Technical School as for the Grammar School; 
and finally, that every effort be made to give parity 
of status to the Technical and the Grammar 
Schools. The program of the Technical School is 
to be broadly of the same character as that of the 
Grammar School to the age of 13+ so that transfer 
from one type to the other up to this point might 
be facilitated. From the age of 13+ on the curricu- 
lum will be designed to give a liberal education 
with science and its applications to a group of oc- 
cupations at the core. It can be seen, however, that 
the Technical High School is to a considerable de- 
gree an extension and modification of the present 
Technical school arrangement, so that there re- 
main the three basic types of post-primary school: 
(a) the Grammar School, (b) the Modern or 
Senior School, and (c) the Technical School. 

At present (1937) 16.8 per cent of all pupils 
are admitted to the grammar-type secondary school. 
It is proposed to continue the practice of admitting 
approximately this proportion of the population to 
schools of this nature. However, the Committee 
is not so definite in regard to the Technical High 
School, merely indicating that they are “strongly 
of the opinion that there is room for considerable 
development of Technical High Schools” (6, p. 
323) and suggesting that the local authorities give 
the problem considerable attention. However, if 
this report receives the same consideration as pre- 
vious publications of the Consultative Committee, 
there is every reason to believe that the five-year 
Technical High School will show considerable 
growth within the next few years. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SENIOR OR MODERN 
SCHOOL 


Growing out of the reorganization of educa- 
tion in England, a new type of post-primary school 
has gradually taken form. This school, mentioned 
previously, is called variously the Modern or the 
Senior School, and is designed to care for the vast 
majority of pupils not able to secure admission to 
the academic type or the technical secondary 
schools. 

The Senior School enrolls pupils from the age 
of 11+ upon their admission from the elementary 
school to the age of 15. The aim of such schools 
was identified in 1926 as that of providing 

















“an education by means of a curriculum containing 
large opportunities for practical work and related to 
living interests. In the earlier years the curriculum in 
these schools should have much in common with that 
provided in the schools at present commonly known as 
‘secondary’ (grammar) ; it should include a foreign 
language, subject to permission being given to omit 
it in special circumstances; and it should be given a 
‘practical’ bias only in the last two years.” (4, pp. 
84-85.) 


A recent joint committee appointed to investi- 
gate and report on a program for the additional 
year of education made necessary by the increase in 
the school-leaving age has concurred with this 
original statement of aim. The members indicate 
their agreement with the philosophy presented in 
The Education of the Adolescent and emphasize 
especially the necessity to study the local conditions 
carefully through consultation with those working 
in given industries; the fact that the term practical 
bias does not imply vocational training of the nar- 
row sort; and that such schools should include 
training in both practical and cultural subjects. 

TABLE I 


WEEKLY TIME ALLOTMENT (in minutes) 
SENIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXMOUTH, DEVONSHIRE 














Subject Forms 
I I-A II II-A Ill | Ill-A 
English 285 | 235 225. | 275 1608 | 140 
Physical Train- 

ing, Games, 

Dancing 150 150 150 150 150 |150 
Arithmetic 225 225 225 225 225] | 165** 
Geography 50 | 95 | 80 | 90 | 80 |140* 
Handwork 80 60 60 
History 80 45 95 75 60 |140* 
Art 60 60 60 60 60 | 140§§ 
Drama, Poetry, 

Elocution 50 60 60 45 45 | 60 
Music 45 80 45 75 80 90 
Cookery, Laun- 

dry, Housewif- 

ery, Mother- 

craft 145 150 145 150 295 |15097 
Needlework 120 | 140 | 120 | 140 | 140 |140 
Science and 

Gardening 95 | 105 | 120*| 80 60 | 90 
Dramatic Society 




















(after school) | 60 45 45 60 60 | 50 





I-A, II-A, III-A are advanced or academic side. 

School is in session from 9:15 to 12:15 and from 1:45 
to 4:15 except for recess periods of 15 minutes in the morn- 
ing and 10 minutes in the afternoon. 

*Includes much written English. 
**75 minutes extra, alternate weeks. 
175 minutes less, alternate weeks. 
11295 minutes during Summer Term. 
§75 minutes extra, alternate weeks. 
§§Some girls do hand work instead. 
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Some idea of the program afforded in the Senior 
School may be obtained from a study of the sum- 
mary of the time table for the Senior Girls’ School, 
Exmouth, Devonshire, as set out in Table I. 

Devonshire is one of the counties in which re- 
organization resulting in the establishment of Sen- 
ior Schools is progressing rapidly. As Devon is 
largely rural in nature the programs of these 
schools generally affect a “rural” or “‘agricultural” 
bias. 

That the curriculum approximates in some de- 
gree that offered in many of the junior high schools 
of this country is rather evident. The differences, 
other than those due to variations in time allot- 
ments, are in the generally greater emphasis placed 
upon the “practical arts” as they are known here. 
Another difference, not shown by the program, 
which should be kept in mind at all times, is that 
this school generally is considered as the terminal 
point in the education of practically all its mem- 
bers, while the junior high school here is con- 
sidered to be just a part in the continuous process 
of education including for most pupils also the 
senior high school. 

The time table indicates the degree to which 
“bias” has extended down to the first years of the 
school as well as the later ones; the degree to which 
the practical portions of the program are empha- 
sized; and the fact that foreign language has been 
completely eliminated from many such schools. 
At the same time it can be seen that a good deal of 
time is given to the “‘cultural” subjects. In Devon 
where the bias is toward agriculture, the school 
grounds include experimental vegetable and flower 
gardens, experimental grass plots, fruit orchards, 
and provision for chickens. Such units are used 
very effectively in teaching not only such portions 
of the program as science and gardening, but in 
such classes as English, arithmetic, and other aca- 
demic studies. 

The Senior Schools provide one of the most 
stimulating illustrations of the use of the environ- 
ment in instruction. The program in a large and 
most meaningful sense grows out of and utilizes 
the local environment to the end that the pupils are 
interested in their work and happy in their school. 
Teachers are carefully selected because of their 
background of experience in such communities, 
and because of their interest in the particular “bias” 
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followed, as well as on the basis of personality and 
scholarship. 

So far only the agricultural bias has been men- 
tioned. In other localities the environment may be 
such as to lead to an industrial, a commercial, or a 
technical bias. A school in Chesterfield reports, for 
example, that about 75 per cent of its patrons are 
engaged in such industries as foundries, iron 
works, engineering works, and coal mines. There- 
fore especially in mathematics, science, and handi- 
craft the industrial bias is evident. 

Another school reports a technical bias in its 
boys’ program as follows: 


“French omitted ; Mathematics strongly developed, in- 
cluding Trigonometry, with Geometry biased towards 
Technical Drawing (which is taught as a specific sub- 
ject) ; Science technically biased, especially Mechanics, 
Heat and Electricity (but Biology is continued in 3rd 
year) ; Mathematics and Science treated from indus- 
trial point of view. Special work in Woodwork and 
Metalwork. Guidance given in choice of employment, 
by works visits, and consultations.” (7, pp. 83-84). 


In another school, 


“The bias is a Domestic one, and provision is made in 
the building of two Housecraft Rooms and one Fiatlet. 
Arrangements are made for groups of girls to ‘live’ 
in the flat for periods of a week. In addition to being 
trained in a wide range of household duties, including 
cooking, the girls act as hostesses to the staff and to 
each other, and gain experience of the social as well 
as the more essentially practical aspects of house- 
keeping.” (7, p. 85.) 

The domestic bias is carried out in other sub- 
jects through the study of such topics as shopping, 
household accounts, and insurance in arithmetic; 
feeding of people, animals, and plants, in science; 
and special references in history and geography. 


OTHER CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


1. Determination of Pathways for Post-primary 
Education. The pathway to be followed by the 
individual in his post-primary career is determined 
almost solely by his performance on examinations 
in arithmetic, English usage, and sometimes gen- 
eral intelligence tests administered on a county- 
wide basis at the age of 11+. The number of avail- 
able places in the academic secondary schools is 
determined and the pupils are then selected in 
order of their rank on the tests. As has been stated 
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previously, this number has been and will con- 
tinue to be about 15 to 18 per cent of the 11-year 
group. The remainder, except for a small number 
which may be admitted to the Junior Technical 
Schools at about 13, must continue their education 
in the all-age elementary schools, senior depart- 
ments of elementary schools, or selective and un- 
selective Senior or Modern Schools. 

Considerable criticism has been levelled at the 
system of determining the educational future of a 
pupil at the age of 11 almost solely on the basis 
of the above tests. A recent suggestion of the Con- 
sultative Committee (6) recommends a new ap- 
proach to the problem. On the basis of the tests 
all pupils would be divided into three groups: 
(a) those showing marked achievement, (b) those 
below the first group but who satisfy a competent 
authority they possess ability to profit from attend- 
ance at either a Grammar or a Technical High 
School, (c) those below the second group who 
definitely are unable to profit from such instruction. 
It is suggested that the first group be large enough 
to care for 50 per cent of the places, and that the 
remainder be selected from the second group, not 
only on the basis of and not necessarily in the order 
of their test performances, but also after considera- 
tion of other f..ctors which might indicate ability. 
It is also suggested that steps be taken to make it 
easier for the pupil who is slow to develop but 
who shows considerable ability after 11+ to make 
the transfer to either the Grammar or the Technical 
High School. 

2. Extension of the Compulsory School Age. 
Under the Education Act, 1936, the compulsory 
school age was raised, as of the first of September, 
1939, to 15, subject to exemptions, under certain 
conditions, above the age of 14. This change made 
it necessary to consider the nature of the program 
which should be offered in the additional year. 
The Joint Committee (7) recently outlined a pro- 
gram for the extra year patterned on the curricu- 
lum now offered in the Senior or Modern School, 
and it appears that the work offered in the upper 
years of these schools will merely be extended with 
a little more “‘bias’”’ to serve the additional year of 
attendance. This means continuation of education 
best described as broadly cultural with a heavy 
practical bias, depending for its nature on local 
conditions. Naturally, the extension of the com- 
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pulsory age will in itself have little direct effect on 
the Grammar School program. 

3. Greater Flexibility in Curriculum of the 
Grammar Schools. Progress in the English schools 
is determined almost solely on the basis of exami- 
nations, usually of the external type. The School 
Certificate Examination, generally taken at about 
16 by pupils in the academic type secondary 
schools, serves not only as a measure of progress 
but also as a first matriculation examination for 
the Universities, and as entrance to many business 
and professional areas. Naturally, the examination 
has tended to condition the work of the schools 
considerably, so much in fact, it has been said that 
the examination is leading the curriculum rather 
than following it. It appears that this examination 
will be retained but there is considerable tendency 
to modify it in order to permit greater freedom in 
the subjects offered by the student. The Consulta- 
tive Committee favor a continuation but 


“think that there should be greater freedom of choice 
for individual candidates between the different sub- 
jects of the examination than is provided by existing 
regulations. . . . We are prepared, too, to accept a 
requirement that a candidate in order to obtain a 
Certificate must pass in English and either in a foreign 
language or in some scientific subject (including 
Mathematics). (6, p. 370.) 

As the Boards agree to accept for examination 
a greater variety of subjects the Grammar Schools 
will give more emphasis to the non-academic sub- 
jects, but more important, they will make it pos- 
sible for a pupil to complete the work up to the 
School Certificate stage in a variety of ways. At 
present many such schools are operating a “‘stream’”’ 
of pupils which studies no foreign language, one 
which studies one foreign language, and one which 
studies two foreign languages. Further adjust- 
ments in requirements will no doubt be facilitated 
as the School Certificate Examination is modified. 
Such adjustments involving changes in subjects of- 
fered as well as the possibility of separating the 
School Certificate from matriculation are now in 
progress and no doubt will result in considerable 
change in the subjects offered by the schools as 
well as the emphasis given to them. 

4. Increase in Proportion of Certificated Teach- 
ers. Teachers in grant-aided secondary schools are 
not required either by statute or regulation to meet 
any specific qualifications, the Board’s regulations 





merely requiring that the teaching staff must be 
suitable. In fact, however, the tendency is for the 
local authorities to employ only University gradu- 
ates with professional training which permits them 
to be recognized as Certificated Teachers. Teach- 
ers may secure a certificate upon successful com- 
pletion of professional examinations conducted by 
the Universities. It is necessary to attend a Uni- 
versity Training Department for a period of ap- 
proximately one year after graduation before sit- 
ting for the examination. In 1925 for example 
78.3 per cent of the men and 60.2 per cent of the 
women teaching in grant-aided secondary schools 
were University graduates. In 1937, these per- 
centages had increased to 86.8 and 68.8, respec- 
tively. During the same period, the percentage of 
trained teachers (in the professional sense) in- 
creased from 46.4 to 57.1 for men, and from 59.6 
to 61.2 for women. (6, p. 103.) 

In the elementary schools, where specific pro- 
fessional training is required, but where teachers 
may be classified as Certificated, Uncertificated, or 
Qualified Teachers of Special Subjects, the trend 
has been similar. In 1920, 68.2 per cent were 
Certificated, while in 1934 the percentage was 
76.4. (3, p. 13.) The tendency also is denoted 
by the fact that in 1920 there were only 19.1 
Certificated teachers per 1,000 scholars on the reg- 
ister, while in 1935 this number had risen to 24 
per 1,000. (8, graph opp. p. 155.) 

5. Changes in the Sixth Form Work. The prac- 
tice is followed of grouping those pupils who re- 
main after completing the work for the School 
Certificate Examination at about the age of sixteen 
into “Sixth Forms” for the remainder of their stay 
in the secondary school. Such ‘‘Sixth Forms” tra- 
ditionally have been sections where a boy or girl 
might concentrate for a period of two or three 
years on the field of special interest, prepare for 
the Higher Certificate (University Entrance) Ex- 
amination, and for University Scholarships. This 
naturally kept the numbers down to small pro- 
portions. 

However, as the leaving age increased the tend- 
ency developed for pupils to remain after receiv- 
ing the School Certificate, but yet without the 
thought of preparing for entrance to the Univer- 
sity. Schools in limited numbers began offering 
one and two year courses, in other words, organiz- 
ing “Sixth Forms,” for pupils who did not wish 
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to enter University but who wished to carry on 
beyond School Certificate stage. Recent pro- 
nouncements tend to agree with these develop- 
ments and where 


‘,. . we are agreed that all those pupils who are 
capable of making proper use of a university education 
should have the opportunity that the grammar school 
provides . . . we are also agreed that the tendency 
of other pupils to remain longer at school should be 
encouraged, and particularly by the extension of the 
special courses which some schools are already arrang- 
ing for pupils who are not going on to the University.” 
(6, p. 166.) 


It is to be expected, then, that the tendency for 
certain institutions, including some of the better 
private schools, to provide courses at the ‘‘Sixth 
Form” level not designed for the Higher School 
Certificate, will continue. These will probably be 
of a general character but will contain wherever 
possible elements definitely related to the future 
careers of the pupils. This tendency reflects an 
effort to modify the secondary school program in 
such a manner as to make it more flexible so that 
it might better contribute to the needs of all ado- 
lescent youth, not just those gifted academically 
who will continue through the University. Such 
modifications, coupled with other developments 
mentioned previously, may make it impossible to 
say as did the Consultative Committee recently that 
a study of the development of secondary education 
in England and Wales since 1900 
“, . . leaves us with the general impression that the 
existing arrangements for the whole-time higher edu- 
cation of boys and girls above the age of 11 in England 
and Wales have ceased to correspond with the actual 
structure of modern society and with the economic 
facts of the situation.” (6, p. 353.) 
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Summary of Facts and Statistics 
on American Education 
U. S. Office of Education 


Answers to the questions about American Educa- 
tion which are asked most frequently have been pre- 
pared by the United States Office of Education. 

Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker 
has revealed some of the answers which the Office 
of Education has made available to educators and to 
the general public in a statistical summary publication. 

Some of the high-light educational facts and sta- 
tistics are as follows: 

How many schools are there? Approximately 276,- 
500 public and private schools and colleges in the 
United States supply information to the Office of 
Education. 

Is the number of schools increasing or decreasing ? 
From 1934 to 1936 the number of elementary schools 
decreased by 4,000. During the same period there was 
an increase of 900 public high schools. The number 
of public high schools increased from 16,300 in 1918 
to 25,600 in 1936. 

How many persons go to school? Full-time day 
schools in 1936 enrolled 30,587,000 persons. Those 
enrolled in night, summer, correspondence, and pri- 
vate trade and vocation schools and classes are not 
included in this total. Elementary schools reported 
22,770,000 ; secondary schools, 6,435,000; and higher 
education institutions, 1,208,000. The remainder at- 
tended Federal schools for Indians, private commercial 
schools, and schools of nursing. Practically 90 per cent 
of all full-time pupils are enrolled in publicly con- 
trolled schools. 

What proportion of persons of school age are in 
school? Approximately 95 per cent of all elementary- 
school-age children in the United States are enrolled 
in school. Only 67 per cent of those at the secondary 
school age may be found in school, and only 12 per 
cent of our college-age persons are registered in a 
college or university. 

















By WALTER 


HE Province of Quebec is a unique area in the 

western world. New France was the scene of 
the early settlements of the French on the Ameri- 
can continent and witnessed the long and often 
heroic struggle of these virile people to establish 
a great France beyond the Atlantic. Their effort, 
though inadequately supported by their home- 
land, had lasted for a century and a half when it 
was brought to an end on the historic Plains of 
Abraham by the victory of their rivals, the British, 
for supremacy in the new world. 

Following the British conquest, the French con- 
tinued to occupy the land they loved, under the 
generous rule of a government which respected 
their cultural and religious traditions. English set- 
tlers came to the new land in increasing numbers, 
especially after the American Revolution. While 
difficulties occasionally arose between the two 
races, as the years passed they gradually came to 
know and respect each other better until today they 
afford a striking example of two races living 
together in amity as fellow citizens of one great 
country and subjects of one Crown. 

Education in the Province of Quebec must be 
viewed in the light of this historical background. 
While the two races that destiny had brought to- 
gether on the northern part of this continent had 
discovered a modus vivendi, each of them had a 
language and a religious heritage of its own. The 
French were almost entirely Roman Catholic and 
the English mainly Protestant, and the languages 
of the two groups were in common use. 

As the Roman Catholic Church has always in- 
sisted upon its right to direct the education of its 
members, and as the privileges of this Church in 
Canada were recognized by the Quebec Act of 
1774, it was early realized that, in Lower Canada, 
at least, education was going to be largely influ- 
enced by religious differences. 

Some thirty years after the conquest by the 
British, the first English Bishop of Quebec, the 
Rt. Rev. Jacob Mountain, arrived in the city. 
Through his influence, certain schools were estab- 
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lished which later came under the control of the 
Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. By the Act creating this Institution, a num- 
ber of free schools were founded for the instruc- 
tion of children in the first rudiments of useful 
learning. Provision was also made for the estab- 
lishment of centers of higher learning as circum- 
stances allowed. The mother tongue of each pupil 
was to be the medium of instruction, and religious 
teaching was to be given by the Roman Catholic 
curé or Protestant minister, as the case might be. 
But the masters were to be appointed under com- 
mission from the Governor, and the President was 
to be the Anglican Bishop. Most of the masters 
named were therefore English and Protestants who 
could not understand French. Many of them were 
clergymen, or intended to be clergymen. Natu- 
rally, such a plan failed to satisfy the French and, 
led by their priests, they steadily opposed the 
Royal Institution. In their turn, the Protestants 
were lukewarm to such a hybrid system. The Ro- 
man Catholic priests had clear and definite edu- 
cational objectives and persevered through thick 
and thin until they attained them. These objectives 
included the retention of their own religion, lan- 
guage, teachers, courses of study and textbooks. 
The priests are to be admired for the practical and 
peaceful means which they adopted to gain their 
purposes. At the same time, the English minority 
strove valiantly to secure their rights and are 
equally to be commended for their persistence. 
Concurrently, there grew up in the minds of both 
people the principle of separate schools for 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

When the fathers of confederation were shap- 
ing their plans for the formation of the Dominion 
of Canada, they debated the school question at 
great length for they recognized the impossibility 
of founding anything but a unique school system 
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in the Province of Quebec, because of the funda- 
mental and ineradicable difficulties and the in- 
alienable rights of both peoples. The basis of the 
settlement was as much a stroke of genius as the 
working out of it is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of educational effort. This is the legacy 
bequeathed to every child in this Province by 
sagacious forebears. It remains for each successive 
generation to preserve the heritage intact. To this 
end the effort is made in each school system to 
have the pupils imbibe some of the culture, tradi- 
tions and customs of the other. The two official 
languages are therefore taught in the schools. Eng- 
lish pupils learn French as their second language 
and French pupils English. Instruction is given 
in these subjects as living tongues. It commences 
in the primary grades and is compulsory to the end 
of the high school. Both races gain by this policy 
for it leaves each free to develop according to its 
tastes and beliefs. 

It must not be thought that either Protestant or 
Roman Catholic schools are in any sense “‘sepa- 
rate” in that they are conducted by religious or- 
ganizations apart from the state. They are, in 
truth, state schools, established and subsidized by 
the Provincial legislature, governed by school law 
and by regulations that have the force of law. 
However, the basis of school enrollment is re- 
ligious belief. 

In Quebec, the Department of Education is 
under the Provincial Secretary who is also in con- 
trol of technical and industrial education. The 
Superintendency of Education is a non-political 
position. The Superintendent is supported by an 
English and a French Secretary who, in their ca- 
pacity as deputy ministers, exercise under his 
direction, the general control of the Department. 
The English Secretary is, at the same time, Di- 
rector of Protestant Education. 

The Council of Education established by the 
Education Act usually functions through two 
separate Committees. The Roman Catholic Com- 
mittee consists of the Bishops or heads of the 
Roman Catholic dioceses in the Province, an equal 
number of laymen and four other members. The 
Protestant Committee is composed of a number of 
members equal to that of the Roman Catholic lay 
members, together with seven associate members, 
one of whom is a representative of the Provincial 
Association of Protestant Teachers. 
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These Committees sit separately four times a 
year but they may, if questions of policy arise, 
meet together as the Council of Education. But 
as their independent powers are so complete such 
meetings are rare. 

The powers of these Committees include the 
making of regulations concerning normal schools, 
the Central Board of Examiners, and inspectors. 
They are also responsible for the curriculum and 
the authorization of textbooks in the schools under 
their direction. They also recommend the distri- 
bution of some of the more important grants. 

In every school district in the Province there is 
a board of School Commissioners. Any rate- 
payers (those who pay taxes on real property) or 
tenants (of rural or urban property) of the reli- 
gious belief different from that of the majority 
may, however, give notice of their intention to 
withdraw from the control of the majority Board 
and form a minority one. This is the process in 
Quebec called dissent. However, in certain large 
urban centers, independent boards of commis- 
sioners are selected for both Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics. Usually, five members form a 
Board of School Commissioners and three a Board 
of Trustees (dissentient). 

Such an organization may appear to be complex. 
In practice it is quite workable, because the spirit 
necessary to secure its smooth running is present. 
For the Protestant minority the scheme is admi- 
rable. Because of these arrangements, the govern- 
ment has responsible officials to whom it can look 
for information and advice. By virtue of this ma- 
chinery, Protestants and Roman Catholics are able 
to conduct their own schools. It is difficult to 
imagine what the alternative to this dual system 
could be. How the minority would suffer from any 
other system can readily be conceived, for the con- 
trol of the schools, training of teachers, course of 
study, textbooks and possibly the language of in- 
struction would be altogether different from that 
which they desire. 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


The remainder of this article deals with trends 
which have been evident in the Protestant schools 
of this Province. These are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the education of English-speaking 
children. 

An increasing effort has been made by all con- 
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cerned to improve the quality of the teacher by 
insistence upon more extensive normal school 
training. While a few years ago there were only 
three types of diploma—elementary, intermediate 
and high school, there are now two additional 
forms, namely, the advanced elementary and the 
advanced intermediate. These advanced diplomas 
are obtained by successful completion of a speci- 
fied number of sessions at Summer School. 

A year of professional training is required for 
each main type of diploma all of which are interim 
at issue. They are made permanent only after the 
teacher has proved his ability to do his work to 
the satisfaction of the inspector. Attendance at 
summer school is also required before the inter- 
mediate diploma is made permanent. 

A large summer school for teachers in the ele- 
mentary and intermediate grades is held each year 
at Macdonald College and a summer school for 
high school teachers at Bishop’s University. At 
these schools, teachers receive instruction in the 
most approved modern methods and, in recent 
years, strong emphasis has been placed on the 
enterprise or activity program. 

To encourage ambitious teachers and to make 
it possible for any teacher to improve himself by 
private study, a professional library has been estab- 
lished by the Department of Education. This con- 
tains a large collection of books on all aspects of 
education and also many cultural books. Teachers 
are invited to use the library and do so at a mini- 
mum cost, as the only expense which they incur is 
the re-mailing charge for the book that they have 
read. 

The curriculum in both the elementary and 
high school grades has been greatly extended and 
enriched in recent years. Though the system re- 
quires that the content of the course of study be 
clearly defined and that the textbooks used be 
specifically authorized, there has been an attempt 
to introduce greater freedom into the academic life 
of the school. In high school grades, the number 
of compulsory courses has been reduced and many 
options are offered which enable the student to 
select subjects in line with his tastes and abilities. 
In certain subjects, optional textbooks are allowed, 
and the choice of the books is a matter of con- 
ference between student and teacher. Greater lib- 
erty in methods of teaching is encouraged by the 
use of syllabuses in a number of subjects. This 
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naturally involves the use of the library and this 
important adjunct of school life has been greatly 
developed during the past few years. All schools 
now have general libraries and, in the large ma- 
jority of the schools, libraries have been supplied 
for each classroom. Teachers have also received 
special instruction in the use of libraries both as 
means of developing an interest in reading and 
also as sources of information for enterprise and 
activity programmes. 

In 1931, a new and revolutionary change was 
made in the course in English. This course of 
study was based upon the newer psychology which 
emphasized the fact that children should be en- 
couraged to read, and that books of a character 
suited to their years should have a larger place in 
their lives. In their teaching of this course, teach- 
ers have been instructed to place emphasis on the 
cultural values of literature. A critical and analyti- 
cal treatment of the books is to be avoided. The 
main objective is the development in children of 
an appreciation of literature and of the elements 
that enter into it. 

French has always been a subject of major im- 
portance on the course of study and is compulsory 
in all grades above Grade II. As the cultural herit- 
age of the province of Quebec is largely French 
and as the French language is the mother tongue 
of the great majority of the people, the necessity 
of emphasizing French in all schools will be 
readily recognized. Particular stress is laid on the 
oral use of the language and bi-lingualism is the 
goal. Progressive improvement in the teaching of 
French in the Protestant schools is due to the fact 
that a special group of supervisors devotes its 
energies to directing the teaching of this subject. 

The course of study in Protestant schools for 
many years, covered only eleven grades, seven of 
which were elementary and four secondary. To 
this school program a twelfth grade has now been 
added. This is a very important step as it con- 
siderably increases the scope of the school’s work. 
This additional year is offered to students who may 
desire an opportunity to further their cultural edu- 
cation by carrying on more extended work in sub- 
jects which have already interested them in their 
previous school course. It also enables those 
who have had an uneven high school course to fill 
up gaps in their knowledge and thus strengthen 
their academic training. It further affords stu- 
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dents the opportunity of obtaining advanced stand- 
ing at the universities which they may enter later. 

Education in this Province has not been slow to 
take advantage of the new visual methods of in- 
struction. 

It is now known that more than eighty per cent 
of normal learning comes through the eye. We 
see and know. Teachers have long used the black- 
board. Increasing use is being made of it. Printed 
cards, photographs, pictorial magazines and 
models are frequently used in the classroom, in ad- 
dition to familiar maps and diagrams. 

In order to further visual education, school 
boards have been encouraged and assisted to pur- 
chase projectors. A large film library has also been 
established in the Department of Education. This 
consists of silent and sound motion pictures and 
filmslides. Schools are advised of this material 
and teachers are urged to use it whenever possible. 

The movement for the consolidation of schools 
in rural areas, begun in 1905, has continued ever 
since and there has been much activity in this field 
during the past ten years. This is because of the 
recognition of the success of earlier consolidations 
and to the undoubted fact that in the consolidated 
school, children have the advantage of more ex- 
tended education under a larger and better quali- 
fied staff. The widely separated locations of many 
English Protestant families in the rural parts of 
Quebec has also proved a strong argument in 
favor of consolidation. 

A study of the results of the consolidation of 
schools in this Province has shown that the union 
of school districts and the erection of well-equipped 
buildings has, among other things, established a 
deeper confidence and brought first-class schools 
to the country pupils. The result is that, in many 
sections, it is no longer necessary for rural pupils 
to leave their homes and go to large centers to 
attend high school. The movement has tended to 
erase boundary lines and has stimulated a bet- 
ter social feeling among the children and adults 
of neighboring districts. 

One of the greatest benefits has been the aban- 
donment of poor, isolated buildings and the erec- 
tion of modern, central schools with improved 
heating, lighting and ventilating systems and fur- 
nished in many cases with pianos, gramophones, 
projectors and even radios, as well as adequate 
apparatus, material, supplies and libraries. Mod- 
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ern single, movable desks are also supplied and 
sanitary equipment is of the best possible type that 
can be used in the school. 

The emphasis on consolidation, however, has 
not interfered with the new building program of 
the department and there has been a steady ad- 
vance in the movement to replace old school build- 
ings with modern structures. In the past ten years 
twenty-five per cent of the high schools have been 
constructed, greatly enlarged or completely re- 
modeled. Thirty per cent of the intermediate 
schools are new. Twenty-five per cent of all the 
Protestant rural elementary schools have been re- 
built or their rebuilding has been authorized since 
1930. The new buildings contain every available 
improvement, even to the installation of furnaces 
in the fully excavated basements of rural elemen- 
tary schools. 

The mind of Quebec today is more definite than 
ever concerning the necessity for educating the 
children of the Province. This is true in spite of 
the statements of some who raise their voices for 
the restriction of the education of other people’s 
children. It is, however, generally recognized that 
ideas and ideals are probably framed in school and 
from school contacts in at least as great a measure 
as they are in the homes and that a right school 
atmosphere is an effective combatant of the dan- 
gers of the street. 

The three great principles of the French Revo- 
lution were Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. In 
a substantial degree these principles have been 
adopted by Western nations, though there is a 
great danger that, without thorough and adequate 
education, license may displace liberty, equality be 
the aim of the indolent, and fraternity give way to 
self-seeking. Without the aid of the school, the 
youth of today would almost certainly fight a los- 
ing battle in a world that is moving at the ac- 
celerated speed of our generation where too few 
appear to have time to think deeply about their 
own modes of conduct, much less to give to youth 
the constant daily advice, exhortation and example 
that it requires. 

If the school is to be effective, it must play a 
leading part in the social and moral uplift of the 
nation by inculcating the highest principles of con- 
duct and indicating the means of carrying them 
into effect. The school must make clear that the 
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Reorganization in Canada 


By M. E. LAZERTE 


Y THE British North America Act of 1867 
B the responsibility for and control of public 
education was left to the governments of the four 
provinces, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. When other provinces entered the 
Confederation, each was given the same obliga- 
tions and rights as the older provinces. Each 
province in turn accepted the little fifteen to 
twenty square mile local school district as the ad- 
ministrative unit. For decades these school dis- 
tricts with their local school boards served the 
educational needs of their areas, but rural condi- 
tions have changed greatly in the last three-quarters 
of a century and these little school districts of the 
horse-and-buggy days are now hampering develop- 
ments in nearly all phases of rural education. In 
1936, before reorganization changed the figures 
slightly, there were in Canada no fewer than 
eighteen thousand school districts and more than 
sixty thousand school trustees to superintend the 
needs of about two million school children. Sixty 
per cent of these children lived in urban centers 
where there were fewer districts and fewer trustees 
in proportion to population than in rural districts. 

Educational progress is slower in Canada today 
than it should be. Progressive regulations, flexible 
courses of study and all external accompaniments 
of progress may and do exist on paper without 
adequately influencing school practice. Canadian 
educators agree that a larger unit of rural school 
administration must be adopted before the next 
major improvements can be made in Canadian 
education. 

Although the little rural school district is yet 
the dominant type of administrative unit, changes 
are appearing. In British Columbia there are two 
large units in operation; in Alberta forty-six newly 
organized ‘‘divisions’’ embrace all but approxi- 
mately two hundred fifty rural schools; in all 
provinces government commissions and teachers’ 
associations are recommending reorganization of 
their respective areas. In view of the fact that the 
writer's province, Alberta, has had three years’ 


* M. E. LaZerte is Director, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. He has been president of the Canadian 
Teachers Federation and the Alberta Teachers 
Association. 


experience with the large units, conditions in this 
province will be reviewed. 

In 1936 there were 3,734 school districts in 
Alberta and 5,815 classrooms in operation, with 
11,300 school trustees looking after the business. 
This method of managing schools was clumsy. 
Contrast it with the system in England where only 
317 local school authorities are required to serve 
the educational needs of forty million people. 
Alberta’s little school districts were relatively in- 
efficient. A full year’s operation of all schools 
was not possible; in 1936 there were 473 rural 
schools that were closed for at least one school 
month. Teachers’ salaries were low and unduly 
influenced by local conditions. Rural teachers’ 
salaries dropped 29 per cent between 1930 and 
1937. Salaries were in arrears to the extent of 
$269,000 in 1936 and the problem of financing 
schools was almost insolvable. The varying tax- 
paying power of rural districts is reflected by the 
assessed valuations which were as low as $3,175 in 
one district and as high as $550,000 in another and 
by the tax rates imposed which varied from 2 mills 
in one district to 65 mills in another. 

To complete this picture one must add some 
account of the many unpainted schools, dilapidated 
out-buildings, broken seats, old blackboards, and 
dingy rooms poorly equipped with books, maps 
and apparatus. In fact, in 1936, in this Province 
we had reached the point where the average an- 
nual expenditure on libraries by rural school boards 
was $2.96 and the average expenditure for ap- 
paratus and equipment was $3.21. 

You may ask, ‘“To what extent has all this been 
changed since the creation of the larger school 
units?”” My answer must be, “Only in part, as yet, 
but we are certainly making progress.” 
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REORGANIZATION 


In 1936 eleven large school units comprising 
744 rural school districts were created. In 1937 
eleven more came into being and now there are 
46 such divisions doing the business of what were 
formerly 3,200 districts. 

There is a board of five members to transact the 
business of the 70 or 80 schools of each division. 
Able men and women are being elected to posi- 
tions on the divisional boards. The old local dis- 
tricts retain their school trustees who act in an 
advisory capacity, take care of the local school 
property and keep a watchful eye on the interests 
of the children of their particular district, but the 
Divisional Board takes over all assets and liabili- 
ties of the old school districts and finances all the 
schools of the division with the funds obtained 
from government grants and the monies available 
from a uniform tax levy over the entire division, 
the latter money being obtained by requisition 
from either the municipalities or the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. The board meets monthly 
to transact its business. The members receive a 
maximum of 8 cents a mile for transportation and 
$5.00 a day maintenance allowance. The Inspector 
of Schools is the superintendent of schools for the 
division in which capacity he acts as technical ad- 
viser to the board. 


EFFECTS OF REORGANIZATION 


How are the large school units functioning? 
One bit of evidence bearing on this point is the fact 
that many who were strongly opposed to the 
changes when introduced, are now endorsing the 
larger units. Before discussing the objections yet 
raised by many taxpayers, we shall look at the 
effect of the reorganization upon the educational 
advantages offered to the children in both ele- 
mentary and high school grades. 

Children in the rural schools of Alberta have 
not had opportunities equal to those of town and 
city children. Are we equalizing educational op- 
portunities? My answer is, “Yes.”” Better edu- 
cation is now more readily available to many 
children. By consolidating schools, moving build- 
ings, closing schools where the attendance is 
small and transporting pupils to nearby larger 
schools, better service is given more economically. 
Twenty-two divisions in 1938 spent $33,920 on 
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transportation and van service. The average 
length of school attendance has increased from 
5 to 15 days per division. Each division is now 
supplying libraries to all schools. Appropriations 
of from $500 to $3,000 are being made for this 
purpose. The 46 boards expect to spend in 1939 
a total of $36,000 on new library books. Books 
in existing libraries are being assembled, recondi- 
tioned and redistributed. Libraries are being ex- 
changed among schools so that from 100 to 200 
new books find their place in individual schools. 

At several rural centers general shop, home 
economics, dramatics and music courses are being 
offered and many towns and villages are cooperat- 
ing in making these same courses available to the 
children of the rural divisions. 

In a few divisions medical inspection of all chil- 
dren has been introduced and in others full-time 
music supervisors are employed. 

High school services are being extended in 
rural areas. It is practically true that all children 
who wish to go to high school may do so. High 
school rooms are opened where they serve best the 
needs of the majority of pupils and van service is 
provided for the remaining pupils. The consolida- 
tion of resources makes it possible to provide ade- 
quate equipment for such subjects as science, art, 
home economics or typewriting. 

If schools cannot be brought to the pupils, pu- 
pils are taken to the schools and housed in dormi- 
tories. In three divisions at least, this is being 
done. The costs to parents are about $7.00 per 
month per pupil, only $2 of which is cash outlay, 
the remainder representing the value of vegetables 
and food sold to the dormitory. 

There are no high school fees for any pupil of 
a division. If pupils attend schools outside the 
division the boards pay the fees. In 1938 the 22 
divisions then organized paid $27,700 in pupil 
fees. In 1939 approximately $70,000 of pupil 
fees will be paid by divisional boards. Many of 
the pupils for whom these fees are to be paid will 
be attending fairly large high schools instead of 
attempting their advanced studies in one-room 
schools inadequately equipped for such work. In 
one division in 1938 the high school enrollment 
increased from 68 to 118, in another division it 
increased from 28 to 68. Such increases are com- 
mon. The board pays for correspondence courses 
for pupils in remote areas. We believe we are on 
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the eve of splendid improvements in rural sec- 
ondary education. 

How has the larger school unit affected teach- 
ers’ salaries? There have been increases in all di- 
visions. Salaries are now paid promptly each 
month. Then, too, salary arrears which totaled 
$250,000 in eleven divisions in 1935 have been 
wiped out. In 28 of the 46 divisions there are now 
no arrears; in 16 others, arrangements for the pay- 
ment of their $108,000 arrears are now being 
made. Salary schedules are to be in effect this 
year in all divisions. These schedules are mutually 
agreed upon by boards and teachers. 

Teachers feel more secure in their positions. In- 
stead of being dismissed, many are transferred 
from one school to another at the end of the year. 
Both teachers and parents find this policy fairly 
satisfactory. It will probably increase the attrac- 
tiveness of rural school teaching if boards and 
superintendents do as city boards do and recognize 
the principle of seniority throughout the divisional 
areas. 

Salaries are being equalized. This fact causes 
heartburnings for many teachers. Under the old 
system it was common to find an experienced 
teacher with summer school credits, advanced 
standing and excellent gradings being paid as 
much as $200 less than a nearby teacher, less ef- 
ficient and less highly qualified. The equalization 
principle is at work here just as it is in the taxa- 
tion field. 

Space will not permit me to tell you of the 
repairs being made to schoolhouses, of their im- 
proved equipment and of how they are being made 
more healthy and decent places in which to live 
and work. Janitors are engaged for all schools and 
their work is governed by regulations. Repair 
work is done as need arises, and at least one di- 
vision is maintaining repair shops where old 
equipment is collected, repaired and varnished. 
Equipment is moved from school to school as re- 
quired. Teachers requisition for next year’s sup- 
plies in June and find them ready for use when 
schools open in September. Thousands of dollars 
are saved by bulk-buying of supplies. For $1,014 
one division was able to supply free to all pupils 
fifty little articles ranging from pens, erasers, scis- 
sors and needles to first-aid kits and paper towels. 
The secretary of the Two Hills Division reports a 
saving of 45 per cent effected by the quantity pur- 
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chase of supplies—$400 being saved on coal, 
$2,000 on school equipment and enough on in- 
surance to pay for the services of a full-time nurse 
to visit all schools of the division. 


EVALUATION 


What does Mr. Taxpayer think of the larger 
school unit? I must ask, “Which taxpayer have 
you in mind?’’ In one division all ratepayers are 
now paying a tax of, say, 12 mills. Some of these 
formerly paid 6 mills, others 15 or 20. Some of 
those whose taxes are raised complain and con- 
demn the divisions. Those whose taxes are lowered 
reap the benefits in silence. 

In a few districts total yearly costs have de- 
creased. During 1937 the first eleven divisions in 
operation saved $51,498 on operating costs. In 
several divisions there have been increased costs. 
If costs have increased, they have been in payment 
for services which the former small districts were 
not able to provide. You can’t get something for 
nothing even in educational service. When dis- 
cussing this question of costs, one Superintendent 
of Schools in Alberta reports as follows: “If the 
Division had been willing to leave school build- 
ings in the state of disrepair in which it found 
them, to leave libraries untouched, to leave ar- 
rears of teachers’ salaries unpaid, and withal, had 
been willing to go into the ‘red’ about $5,000 a 
year, it too could have operated on a requisition 
that would not have exceeded the requisitions and 
levies made in 1936. It is my considered opinion 
that the Division in 1938 did not spend a bit more 
than all its constituent districts should have, but 
would not have, spent if theirs had been the re- 
sponsibility of providing for the education of the 
children in the districts.” 

What do parents of the children attending 
school think of the larger units? There is no doubt 
that parents and children alike are appreciative of 
the improvements that have been made. 

How do the teachers think their work will 
be affected by the new administrative setup? 
Although aware several changes will have to be 
made before the school divisions can function 
with maximum efficiency, after three years’ experi- 
ence the teachers of Alberta endorse without reser- 
vation the larger unit. 

Where the division has been established, local 
squabbles do not figure so largely in school affairs. 
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The divisional board now has a specialist, the Su- 

erintendent, at its disposal to disentangle local 
difficulties and advise them. The teacher has there- 
fore greater security of tenure. 

The divisional board is able to look after the 
living conditions of the teachers: teacherages are 
repaired and made more habitable and homey. 

No longer are the teachers submitted to the in- 
dignity of “boarding out the taxes.” The teachers 
in each division are a unit, can easily be organized 
and business with the school board is now done on 
a collective basis which results in happiness and 
cooperation. 

Throughout the division, even in the depressed 
and pioneer areas, school equipment is being im- 
proved, repairs are general, school libraries are re- 
ceiving attention, the teachers no longer have to 
wait months for chalk, ink and other supplies. 
Last, but not least, salaries are paid regularly. 

Although salaries have been but little increased, 
in individual cases even lowered, the conditions 
under which work is carried on have improved. 
The administration of the schools is now more 
business-like. Teachers are happier and more op- 
timistic than before. The stage is set for a better 
type of rural education as soon as both assessments 
and government grants are equalized and real 
property ceases to be so exclusively responsible for 
the provision of educational funds. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association believes further that when 
these adjustments have been made, both boards 
and public will demand and pay willingly for the 
type of professional service which it and other 
teacher federations were created to provide. 


Next STEPS 


All provinces of Canada are interested in re- 
organization and their administrators are studying 
the advantages and disadvantages of the larger 
unit. The evidence is that total costs under the 
larger unit will increase not decrease. The in- 
creased costs will buy more and better service and 
help equalize educational opportunity for the chil- 
dren of Canada. 

At the present time the aid given to education 
by the Provincial Governments is inadequate. The 
percentages of school revenue received from the 
Provincial Governments are as follows: British 
Columbia, 28.0 per cent; Alberta, 15.1 per cent; 
Saskatchewan, 21.1 per cent; Manitoba, 14.7 per 
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cent; Ontario, 11.4 per cent; Quebec, 5.7 per cent; 
Nova Scotia, 16.4 per cent; New Brunswick, 17.2 
per cent; Prince Edward Island, 54.2. 

The burden of support for education must be 
shifted from real property which now bears too 
large a load and this shift can be made by the 
provincial governments, not by the divisional 
areas. The assessment in the larger units now 
established varies from $29,800 to $170,000 per 
weighted classroom. The amount of money to be 
spent on education in any area should be more re- 
lated to the number of children to be educated 
than to the number of acres of assessable property 
adjacent to the schoolhouse. Federal aid for edu- 
cation may ultimately be necessary. Probably the 
first step towards equalizing educational costs may 
be an increase in provincial grants, an increase that 
will insure a foundation program throughout the 
province, financed in part by a uniform tax levy 
throughout all divisions and then by whatever gov- 
ernment grants are needed to make the founda- 
tion program possible. 


Quebec 


(Continued from page 119) 

world has become transformed from one in which 
self-satisfaction is the aim of living to one in which 
each person plays his part in a community which 
to a large extent is corporate, one in which even 
the lowliest has his rights and privileges, where 
the rich are subject to the same laws as the poor 
and where protection from penalty for wrong- 
doing should not be obtained at a price. 

To do their part in bringing about this better 
world is the goal of the schools of this province, 
and toward this goal they are directing all their 
skill and energy. 


How much does education cost? If each person of 
voting age in the United States contributed 10 cents 
a day, the total contribution would be sufficient to pay 
the cost of educating the 30,514,000 persons enrolled. 

What is the estimated education of our population ? 
The median education of the country as a whole is 
only completion of the elementary school. 3.32 per 
cent of the nation’s adults are college graduates; 15.1 
per cent of the adults including the college graduates 
are high school graduates. Therefore, 150 of every 
1,000 adults in the United States have completed their 
high school education or have obtained further 
training. 











The Province of Ontario 


By J. G. ALTHOUSE 


HE people of Ontario do not welcome changes 

which are abrupt or spectacular. Their cus- 
toms, institutions and habits of thought reflect 
slowly crystallizing convictions rather than sudden 
impulses. Education affords no exception to the 
rule. Recent developments, however revolution- 
ary they may seem, reflect certain public sentiments 
which have been gathering force through long 
years of trying economic conditions. One of these 
is the conviction that no substantial increase of 
school revenues is in immediate prospect, and that 
better education must be sought in a policy which 
combines the principles of economy and equaliza- 
tion. Another is the belief that school curricula 
must be subjected to continuous revision in order 
to meet modern individual needs. A third senti- 
ment, not so well defined, but emerging as totali- 
tarianism threatens to engulf the world, is that 
education in a democracy should exhibit demo- 


cratic principles in its instructional methods and 
in its administrative machinery. These three con- 
victions we shall examine in turn. 


ECONOMY AND EQUALIZATION 


The total cost of education in Ontario, as well as 
the cost per pupil in elementary and secondary 
schools, rose steadily from 1910 to 1930, and 
then, in the face of adverse economic conditions, 
declined until 1935. Since that year there has been 
a slight annual increase,! but the outbreak of the 
present war, with its urgent demands upon public 
and private resources, affords little reason to ex- 
pect any marked increase in school funds in the 
near future. The best that can be hoped for edu- 
cation is that no crippling assault upon existing 
revenues will be necessitated by the national 
emergency. Despite these facts, there is surpris- 
ingly little evidence of willingness to curtail edu- 
cational services; there is rather a clear determina- 
tion to make the most of the funds available, and 
an honest desire to distribute as fairly as possible 
the burdens as well as the benefits of publicly sup- 
ported education. 


* Approximate school expenditures: 1930, $62,000,000; 
1935, $44,000,000; 1936, $45,000,000; 1938, $47,000,000. 


* J. G. Althouse is Dean, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Fortunately, school enrollments in the province 
appear to have passed their peak. Natural increase 
in population, the raising of the school-leaving 
age to 16 and a naive faith in the efficacy of pro- 
longed schooling to increase earning power com- 
bined to swell school attendance figures during the 
eighteen years which followed 1918. After 1930, 
lack of employment kept large numbers of older 
children in school. By 1936, the elementary 
schools were filled to capacity and the secondary 
schools were called upon to care for more than 
two and one-half times the number of pupils they 
had served in 1918. The depression rudely inter- 
rupted a lively building program just when this 
upward trend in enrollment was most pronounced. 
Secondary schools were forced to desperate ex- 
pedients: the adoption of staggered programs, 
the disregard of prescribed pupil-teacher ratios, 
and the utilization of makeshift accommodations. 
In the last four years, however, elementary school 
attendance figures have shown a steady decline; 
the wartime speeding up of industry is bound to 
reduce secondary school enrollment. These condi- 
tions will facilitate the implementation of a report 
submitted last year by a Committee of Enquiry into 
the cost of education in the province. The report 
advised strict limitation and rigid supervision of 
capital expenditure. At the same time it declined 
to recommend any lowering of the school-leaving 
age, and stood firmly for a reduction of the pupil- 
teacher ratio. It recommended a provincial equali- 
zation of assessments, in order to reduce glaring 
inequalities in the incidence of school taxation, 
and urged the use of provincial funds “to a greater 
extent than hitherto as a means of equalizing the 
cost of education throughout the various sections 
of the province.” ? 

The enlargement of the local unit of school ad- 
ministration is generally regarded as an essential 


* Report of Committee of Enquiry Into the Cost of Educa- 
tion, 1938, page 15. 
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step towards economy and equalization. It has 
proved its worth in England, in many of the states 
of the Union and in some Canadian provinces, no- 
tably Alberta and British Columbia. In Ontario, 
however, rural public opinion has vigorously and 
persistently opposed the establishment of larger 
local units. The one-room, one-teacher, ungraded 
school, supported mainly by a tax on real property 
within a small school section, developed in Ontario 
as a result of strong local initiative and strenuous 
local effort amid hard pioneer conditions. Its eight 
(or, sometimes, nine or ten) grades of schooling 
have built up a tradition of industry and success 
which warrants keen local pride and sustains local 
interest. ‘“‘Managed and controlled from within 
the community, it has come to be regarded as a 
vital element in the life of the community.” * It is 
hardly surprising, then, that, despite expert opin- 
ion to the contrary, and despite the obvious limi- 
tations of the small unit, efforts to enlarge school 
areas in Ontario have encountered serious diffi- 
culties. The first such effort was a movement 
towards consolidation by the voluntary action of 
the school trustees in the sections affected. This 
met with very limited success, mainly because of 
ill-advised, though thoroughly honest, representa- 
tions that consolidation would reduce the local 
school tax. In fact, consolidation brought oppor- 
tunities for extended and diversified (and, there- 
fore, costly) programs which most localities found 
too attractive to be resisted. The public was bet- 
ter served in the enlarged area, but it found its 
school tax bills heavier rather than lighter. Subse- 
quent attempts to induce the legislature to compel 
the school sections to unite in larger units were 
abandoned in the face of spirited and general 
opposition. 

In recent years there has been a change of policy 
and of public sentiment. Permissive legislation 
gave to municipal councils the right of establishing 
larger school areas. A quiet but persistent educa- 
tional campaign was conducted through the county 
school inspectors, and additional school grants 
were offered to induce a fair trial of the larger 
area. The results were slow in appearing but 
have now assumed most promising proportions. 
By the end of December, 1937, only nine of the 
larger units had been formed. By June of the 


* Ibid. 
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next year, twelve more were organized. In the 
following twelve months the number rose to forty; 
there are now seventy-one of these larger units. 
This trend is undoubtedly significant, but it must 
not be forgotten that there are still more than six 
thousand small school districts in existence. The 
battle is far from won; the issue depends upon 
the success or failure of the larger units now in 
operation. Clearly, Ontario regards the develop- 
ment of competent, intelligent local control of 
schools as an essential part of any educational 
reform. d 

In Ontario the percentage of the total cost of 
education borne by the provincial government 
usually runs between ten and twelve. This rela- 
tively small contribution has been used for sev- 
eral distinct purposes: to encourage local effort; 
to pay for services rendered; to encourage specific 
changes regarded as beneficial; to equalize educa- 
tional burdens and privileges. The equalizing ob- 
jective is now emphasized. The appropriation for 
elementary schools has been increased by approxi- 
mately twelve per cent. This increase has been used 
where the local need is greatest. School grants are 
paid on the basis of a formula which seeks to com- 
bine local need with the recognition of the limita- 
tion of local ability to pay. Another move in the 
campaign for added efficiency with economy, is the 
enactment which permits the Minister of Educa- 
tion to close schools in which the enrollment has 
dropped to a very low level, if it is possible to 
make provision in a neighboring school for the 
children affected. About one hundred and twenty- 
five of these schools have been closed; local school 
costs have been greatly reduced and the children 
have gained a better educational opportunity. 


MODERNIZING CURRICULA 


Not the least important method of improving 
the efficiency of schools is the adaptation of school 
courses to the needs of individual pupils and to 
the demands of modern society. To this task On- 
tario was slow in turning; it was therefore possible 
to profit by the experience of others. Our revision 
of school courses, seriously undertaken in 1934, 
clearly implied a change from an 8-5 system to 
a 6-3-4 or 6-4-3 system. The intermediate stage 
of this reorganization has failed to materialize in 
a distinct type of school; there are still eight 
grades in our elementary schools and five in our 
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secondary schools. Nevertheless, the new courses 
show the persistence of the belief that there is a 
“natural break” in the development of the child 
at the age of twelve years or thereabouts. The 
programs for Grades I to VI constitute a clearly 
defined unit; those for Grades VII and VIII, 
although carried on in the same schools which 
served the lower age-group, are more closely re- 
lated to the exploratory course for Grade IX, with 
which the child’s secondary school experience be- 
gins. Following this stage, and distinct from it, 
come the highly differentiated programs extend- 
ing from Grade X to the end of Grade XIII. Thus 
we have the intermediate stage of education di- 
vided between two types of schools—an arrange- 
ment far from logical, but thoroughly practical 
in rural Ontario with its vast area and sparse 
population. Certain cities, notably Ottawa and 
Kitchener, are taking the lead in making the 
intermediate school a physical entity as well as a 
theoretical principle underlying curriculum recon- 
struction. 

Present school courses in Ontario present no 
startling variations from revised courses else- 
where. In the elementary school, integrated 
courses and pupil activity are the vogue. ‘‘Enter- 
prises” encourage pupil-initiative and provide a 
link with practical, everyday experience. In these 
schools, as in the secondary schools, English, social 
studies and health constitute a common core of 
obligatory studies. Art, music, shopwork, home 
economics and business practice assume added 
importance for general education. In the second- 
ary schools renewed efforts are made to restrict the 
college entrance course to those who have serious 
intentions of entering the university or the pro- 
fessions; this places greater stress upon the guid- 
ing or counselling function of the teacher. That 
much still remains to be done in this direction may 
be seen from the fact that the academic secondary 
schools still enroll more than twice as many full- 
time pupils as do the vocational schools. 

External examinations, once a characteristic fea- 
ture of the Ontario school system, have receded 
with startling rapidity. A high school entrance 
examination is still set by the provincial depart- 
ment of education, but it may be avoided, wholly 
or in part, at the will of the local authority. In 
the secondary schools, where once three external 
examinations confronted the pupil, but one re- 
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mains. A student may complete the course to the 
end of Grade XII, and qualify for a high school 
graduation certificate without the intervention of 
an external examining body. Where first-year 
university work is undertaken in Grade XIII, as is 
commonly the case, there is an examination con- 
ducted jointly by the provincial department of edu- 
cation and the universities. The provincial normal 
schools still require specified subjects as credits 
both for the high school graduation certificate, and 
in the departmental Grade XIII examination, but 
these training schools have set the universities a 
notable example in allowing very wide latitude 
for the student's own choice. The universities at 
the present time are reconsidering their entrance 
requirements. 

One other radical departure should be noted 
in the preparation of the new courses for the 
schools of the province. Ontario has long adhered 
to the policy of authorizing a single textbook in 
each school subject, except in Grade XIII. The 
chief reason for maintaining this policy was to 
secure good texts at a price within the reach of 
all. Coupled with the stress on external examina- 
tions, however, the authorization of a single text- 
book has done much to formalize teaching and to 
emphasize the importance of accuracy in acquir- 
ing—rather than of power in using—factual in- 
formation and specific skills. The provincial pol- 
icy is now to authorize several texts in each school 
subject and to permit the schools to select from 
these. 

All of the new courses stress collateral reading. 
No single result of the current curriculum revision 
has been so far-reaching as the improvement in 
the reading habits of school children. School li- 
braries and public libraries alike are taxed to the 
utmost to satisfy the increased demands upon them. 
A recent reduction of postal rates on library books, 
effective within each province, is a welcome en- 
couragement to the reading of older students. The 
former rate on books was eight cents a pound; 
on books issued to borrowers within the province, 
the new rate is five cents for the first pound and 
one cent for each additional pound; one payment 
of postage carries the book to the borrower and 
back to the library. 

The content of the new courses clearly pre- 
supposes a teaching method at least aware of mod- 
ern educational theories. Courses are designed to 
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have immediate appeal to the child and to equip 
him for early conscious participation in the life 
of the community. The exploratory year (Grade 
IX) leads to renewed emphasis upon guidance 
and counselling. Within each of the courses there 
is a sustained effort to adapt the content and the 
mode of instruction to the individual child. Pupil 
activity becomes a characteristic of practice and 
not merely of precept; sometimes this activity is 
encouraged simply for the sake of interest and 
motivation; more often it is a deliberately chosen 
medium of development and socialization. “‘Co- 
operation rather than competition” is a familiar 
formula, although many teachers and more par- 
ents find it difficult to relinquish a long-cherished 
belief in competition as the most cogent incentive 
to serious school work. 

The teacher training institutions have been revo- 
lutionized. Ontario has retained confidence in a 
type of teacher training which entrusts academic 
preparation to the non-professional schools and 
restricts professional preparation to a subsequent 
brief period, usually of one year, of intensive 
training. Until recently, that single year of pro- 
fessional training has emphasized the consolida- 
tion of academic knowledge and the acquisition 
of special methods of teaching the various school 
subjects. General educational theory was perforce 
studied hurriedly, and practice teaching was gen- 
erally inadequate and markedly artificial. Within 
the past five years the emphasis has shifted to 
greatly extended practice teaching and especially 
to continuous participation in ordinary school situ- 
ations. Fundamental educational principles and 
thought are supplanting special methodology, and 
are consistently related to the practical experiences 
of the student-teacher in his practice schools. 
These schools are, in the main, regular schools of 
the provincial system; the “model school” is no 
longer preferred for this service. An essential part 
of the new training of teachers is close coordina- 
tion between the training school staffs and the 
supervisors of schools—the county inspectors, the 
city superintendents and the provincial secondary 
school inspectors. 

The emphasis in the training schools on funda- 
mentals and on practice would not have been 
possible had there not been a marked improve- 
ment in the selection of student-teachers. In the 
first place, the academic prerequisites were raised. 
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To enter a course leading to an interim elementary 
teacher’s certificate, the candidate must have com- 
pleted one year of university work, either in a uni- 
versity or in Grade XIII of a high school. Before 
winning a permanent certificate he must finish an- 
other year of university work and an advanced 
course in education. For admission to a course 
leading to a high school assistant’s certificate, 
graduation from a four-year university course is 
required: courses leading to secondary school spe- 
cialists’ certificates are restricted to graduates of 
specified honors courses. Certificates valid for 
teaching practical subjects in vocational schools 
are available only to those who combine practical 
trade experience with earned academic credits. 
There is also greater insistence upon physical fit- 
ness. Candidates for admission to the training 
schools must pass an examination given by a 
medical board set up by the department of public 
health. The rejection of unfit candidates is one 
part of the function of this board; the advice and 
follow-up service offered to successful candidates 
are quite as important. 

Interesting experiments which have been car- 
ried on privately are influencing the provincial 
training of teachers. In the training of specialist 
primary teachers the experimental findings of the 
St. George’s School for Child Study are utilized; 
in the training of specialist teachers of art in sec- 
ondary schools the spirit and method of the 
Toronto Art Centre are studied. Newly established 
university courses, in the faculty of arts, in geogra- 
phy, music, and fine arts have given impetus to the 
training of special teachers of these subjects. 

One problem peculiar to Ontario is the educa- 
tion of children in areas inhabited mainly, or 
wholly, by French-speaking Canadians. Fifteen 
years ago the schools in these areas were staffed by 
teachers not nearly as well qualified as the teachers 
in other rural schools in Ontario. The establish- 
ment of a special normal school in the University 
of Ottawa and of a special supervision panel in 
the department of education have effected a re- 
markable improvement in the schools of French- 
speaking communities. In 1926 only 13 per cent 
of the teachers of these schools held the certificates 
required of teachers in the other rural schools of 
the province. In 1929, about 25 per cent held first- 
or second-class certificates. Now about 90 per 
cent hold such certificates, and the time is at hand 
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when there will be no further need of special regu- 
lations to permit any teacher without full legal 
qualifications to teach school in a French-speaking 
community. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


That education in Ontario is readily influenced 
by public opinion must be clear from the fore- 
going pages. The provincial government has given 
ample evidence of its intention of proceeding only 
as fast in its program of reform as it can carry 
public opinion with it. In the Committee of En- 
quity Into the Cost of Education, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, there was an equal 
balance of lay and expert opinion. The Commit- 
tee held twenty-four sittings in thirteen widely 
scattered centers of population; its sittings were 
public and well advertised; every facility was ex- 
tended to interested persons to attend and make 
representations. The revision of the school cur- 
ricula was prefaced by an extended period in 
which numerous committees, lay as well as profes- 
sional, formulated their views for submission to 
the Minister. The actual revision of the courses 
was effected by committees on which active teach- 
ers and university representatives far outnumbered 
departmental officials. Almost every phase of the 
recent changes delegates more authority, and, of 
course, more responsibility, to the local school 
board, the school and the teacher. 

One aspect of the democratization of education 
in Ontario causes present concern. In a period 
of financial stringency, all municipal expenditures 
are subject to close scrutiny. Under existing school 
law, a municipal council must provide, out of 
local taxes, the net cost of maintenance of the 
local schools as estimated by the board of school 
trustees. There is a proposal to give to the munici- 
pal council some power of control over these esti- 
mates of the school boards. This proposal is vig- 
orously opposed by the teachers’ organizations, 
who fear salary cuts, and by the associations of 
school trustees, who maintain that they should be 
left free to perform the task for which, specifically, 
they have been selected. 

It is only to be expected that greater freedom in 
teaching methods should accompany the changes 
outlined above. It is indeed a time of almost be- 
wildering variety of practice. Some schools ap- 
pear to differ but slightly from the formalized 
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instruction and discipline of a quarter of a century 
ago; others exhibit extreme progressivism. In the 
main, however, Ontario teachers seem to be con- 
tent to proceed with deliberation and with a de- 
termination not to sacrifice solid achievement for 
sloppy sentimentalism. Closer study of individual 
differences, more emphasis upon motivation, 
keener interest in child psychology, and a some- 
what pragmatic eclecticism—these characterize 
ordinary school practice. They are accompanied 
by a genuine desire for more accurate information, 
a willingness to think in terms of objectives of edu- 
cation and an unprecedented enthusiasm for pro- 
fessional study and discussion groups. 

The universities of Ontario have suffered much 
from reduced revenues. Falling interest rates as 
well as reduced government subsidies have .neces- 
sitated substantial increases in all fees and have 
prevented the universities from appointing a nor- 
mal number of junior members to their instruc- 
tional staffs. Despite these handicaps, enrollments 
are still high and research work grows ever more 
important. There is an insistent public demand 
for some scholarship or bursary system which will 
make reasonably adequate provision for the able 
student who cannot now find the money to pay 
fees and maintain himself through university. 
Meantime the applications for admission to every 
professional faculty outrun both the facilities for 
training and the demand for the trained product. 
The biggest problem in present-day education 
remains the problem of youth establishment. 
Ontario, like the other provinces, is cooperating 
in dominion-provincial schemes to train and 
place in employment the hundreds of youths who 
otherwise would never have a chance to become 
self-supporting members of society. It is surely 
ironical that, to date, the most effective ally in 
this enterprise has been the outbreak of another 
European war! 





How many teachers are engaged in the business of 
education? There are 1,073,000 teachers in all types 
of public and private schools from kindergarten 
through college in 1936. Of this number 266,000 
were men. 

What is the value of educational property and en- 
dowments in our country? The Office of Education 
estimates the cost of land, buildings and equipment 
at $10,116,000,000, and endowment and other trust 
funds at $2,237,340,000. 


Philosophy of Mexican Education 


By GEORGE C. BOOTH 


«€C\ OCIALIST EDUCATION” in Mexico is an inte- 

grated, Federal project for putting the 
tenets of the Socialist State into operation. For a 
complete understanding of the philosophy and 
characteristics of the system a rather careful defini- 
tion of the words socialism and education is neces- 
sary. Otherwise the American reader is likely to 
judge Mexican education by his own norms, which 
only results in an unfair evaluation of the program. 

Mexican socialism is an ideology that is drawn 
largely from scientific socialism. According to this 
doctrine the economic and social needs of a coun- 
try are found through a survey made by sociolo- 
gists, engineers, scientists, doctors and other spe- 
cialists. When the needs of the country have been 
determined and the natural resources catalogued 
a program is outlined in which the needs can be 
satisfied in the most direct manner. This program 
is the Plan Sexenal del Partido Nacional Revolu- 
cionario, or the Six Year Plan of the National Rev- 
olutionary Party. As the plan is worked out, in 
theory, by disinterested experts it is supposed to 
be up to the nation to follow it consistently. To 
follow it, all of the people must understand the 
entire plan. In order that they shall undersiand 
and be able to carry out all the ramifications of 
socialist planned economy the schools saturate the 
children and adults with the aims of the plan and 
teach them techniques for working towards these 
aims. 

Education under this system is obviously, then, 
an institution that enters into every phase of Mexi- 
can society. It does not have hours for beginning 
and ending nor are there set limits where education 
ends and society begins. Education is a constant 
effort to show each citizen of Mexico, of whatever 
age or sex, a clear picture of the entire plan and 
the place that he holds in it. The individual is 
then helped to work towards his own fullest capa- 
bilities as rapidly as possible. 

The primary school is a social institution and, as 
such, its teachings and the conditions to be fulfilled 
by teachers, in order to comply with the social func- 
tion, must be those set by the state as the genuine and 
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direct representative of the people at large; no right 
being conceded to private individuals (who have a 
false and exaggerated idea of individual liberty) to 
organize and manage schools independently of State 
control. 


It is well to keep in mind the chief differences be- 
tween this concept of the state and the fascist con- 
cept. To the fascist the state is supreme, while to 
the socialist the state exists for the most perfect de- 
velopment of the individual. The experts who de- 
termine the aims of the state are elected by the 
people and the educators who determine the direc- 
tion the schools shall follow are elected by the 
teachers and other citizens of the community. 
Once a plan has been adopted the state takes a 
forceful and aggressive part in seeing that it is 
carried out. 

Perhaps the one front on which the scientific so- 
cialists have taken the most assaults is the one 
where they maintain that society must work 
towards equalization, or igualacion. Mexican 
scientific philosophers maintain that these attacks 
are occasioned by enemies who do not understand 
their thesis or who do not want to understand it. 
Briefly, they do not believe that men are equal in 
intellectual or psychological characteristics today. 
They do not know that they can ever be. But they 
do believe that they are equal in demanding cer- 
tain rights from society. They believe that by the 
application of sound sociological and educational 
principles to society there will be more of an 
equalization of privileges. With the equalization 
of privileges, including proper living and study, 
the individual will come nearer to approaching the 
maximum of his capabilities, or his capacitacion. 
Thus he will be a happy, well-rounded personality, 
gaining more from life for his own satisfaction 
and making more of a contribution to society. 

Under the Mexican concept, equalization takes 
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three forms: ethnologic, psychologic, and eco- 
nomic. By applying these three principles to every 
specific act of the Mexican state one can under- 
stand the reason for that act. Thus the tremen- 
dous interest in the many indigenous peoples of the 
country is an effort to build up their self-respect 
and to integrate them into the Mexican nation. No 
longer is the Indian considered as fair game for ex- 
ploitation, rather is he encouraged to continue his 
own culture, his music, dancing, and handicrafts. 
At the same time Indian centers and schools are 
established in which the indigene is taught Span- 
ish and newer techniques of industry, hygiene, 
and a philosophy that is intended to help him 
adjust to a modern civilization. Psychologic equali- 
zation is based on the theory of behaviorism or 
vitalismo. The factor of conditioning enters largely 
into the educational scheme. Not only are the chil- 
dren taught new ways of thinking and living but 
so are the adults. The school works with the chil- 
dren all day, guiding them while they build 
water filters, medicine cabinets, even new school 
buildings. All day long the school is in evidence 
in the town, working on projects that improve the 
life of the community. In the afternoon and eve- 
ning the adults are in school, learning to feed the 
family in a more scientific manner or learning to 
understand something of biology and chemistry, 
so farming will not be a thing of sympathetic 
magic, but will follow the laws of nature. Inter- 
woven with this work the native singing and danc- 
ing are encouraged. All this is an effort to give a 
psychologically balanced individual. Economic 
equalization comes through a knowledge of the 
natural wealth of the community and country. The 
schools teach children and adults what natural 
products can best be exploited and show them 
better techniques for development. They also pre- 
sent the socialist concept that the land belongs to 
all the individuals of society, not to a few. 

The foregoing paragraphs have presented in the 
most fragmentary form what the broad philosophy 
of the Mexican school is. Let us now examine in 
an equally hurried manner the characteristics of 
Mexican education in an effort to see the specific 
methods that are used to carry this philosophy into 
effect. 

SOCIALIST EDUCATION Is MEXICAN 


The primary aim of the school is to base the en- 
tire educational structure on a foundation that is 
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essentially Mexican. The four hundred years of 
Mexican history from the conquest onward showed 
a constant imitation of European customs, institu- 
tions, and habits. Schoolmen today are attempting 
to cull out customs that have no other claim on 
society than that of tradition and custom and to 
instill others that are functional. No longer will 
Mexico blindly ape larger nations in all they do. 
She aims to take what is good, in the sense of add- 
ing to the health, skill, or happiness, from pre- 
conquest Mexico, from colonial and republican 
Mexico, from Europe and from the United States 
and incorporate it into her own society. The state 
will decide what these worth-while things are, and 
the school will take them to the people. 


It is a school that wants Mexico for Mexicans and that 
seeks to stimulate an appreciation of the value of 
Mexican ideas, Mexican institutions, Mexican ac- 
complishments, and Mexican culture. . . . In short, 
it insists that Mexico is no longer a colonial province 
to be exploited at will by foreign nations and ideas, but 
rather that Mexico is a sovereign power with cul- 
tural attributes worthy of recognition.” 


The country is predominantly Indian and it is 
the aim of the nation to fuse the many types of 
Indians into a race of Mexicans. This undertaking 
is tremendous in the field of language alone. It is 
estimated that two million Indians know no Span- 
ish whatsoever and that the same number know 
Spanish, but speak some local dialect. There are 
no data covering the exact number of dialects and 
languages spoken in Mexico, but estimates fluctu- 
ate around fifty. The Indian population of Mexico 
is approximately 40 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. These autochthons range in culture from the 
Seri of Tiburon Island, in the Gulf of California, 
who eats his food raw and lacks even a marriage 
ritual, to the Maya, Zapotec, and Aztec who had a 
culture equal, or superior to the Spaniard. Their 
tremendous stamina and vigor is attested by the 
fact that they accepted the brutal exploitation and 
the diseases of the white man and came through to 
conquer him. For the essential factor to keep in 
mind in understanding the present regime in Mex- 
ico is that it is the ultimate victory of the Indian. 

The mestizo, or half-Indian and half-Spanish, 
has become the dominant racial element. The 
modernization of Mexico, with its increasing num- 
ber of roads, airplanes, radios, and schools, will 
undoubtedly lead more and more to a breakdown 
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of pure racial stock and to the growth of a 
mestizo population. Ernest Gruening gives the 
following statistics in The Mexican Heritage: 


In 1805: Whites equaled 18 per cent of the total, 
Mestizos equaled 2,000,000 or 38 per cent of the total, 
and Indians equaled 44 per cent of the total. 

In 1910 the relationship of the races had become: 
Whites equaled 7.5 per cent of the total, Mestizos 
equaled 53 per cent of the total, and Indians equaled 
39.5 per cent of the total. 


Educators consider it the duty of the school to 
teach all members and classes of Mexico their 
rights and duties and to help them achieve and live 
up to these responsibilities. This task is tremen- 
dous because the concept of equal rights is itself 
almost impossible for a large part of the people to 
comprehend. Under the encomienda system in 
New Spain and even during the first fifty years of 
the republic both state and church considered the 
Indian as not being a gente de razon, a rational 
being. He was not subject to the Inquisition and 
conversely he had no rights as a human. Benito 
Juarez, himself a full-blooded Zapotec, was the 
first to lead a concerted effort to give the Indian 
consideration. Diaz undid Juarez’ work, when he 
abrogated the constitution and the reform laws. 
Schools of today must, therefore, establish a na- 
tional language and spread the doctrine of equality 
and respect for personality. Until the schools can 
establish Spanish as the national language, art, 
music, drama, and the dance are used to spread 
the socialist doctrine. 

Another step that educators consider necessary 
in the march of Mexicanization is the regain- 
ing of the economic mastery of the country. While 
the country has its political independence the eco- 
nomic independence is still to be won by the peo- 
ple. In 1930 less than two thousand persons 
owned more than 78,000,000 hectares of land, 
about 195,000,000 acres, or more than one-third 
of the land of Mexico.* Foreign capital controls 
much of the heavy industry of the country and, as 
a consequence, there is the constant threat of 
foreign intervention. The control of these essen- 
tial industries by foreign capitalists has brought 
to the country many of the evils of absentee land- 
lordism in exaggerated form. The differential that 
exists between the Mexican and the 160,000 for- 
eigners who either live in Mexico or control her 
natural resources is given in the following table: 


TABLE I 
Per Capita Wealth of Mexico‘ 











The program of economic Mexicanization in 
the schools does not aim to encourage immediate 
expropriation of foreign industry. No more does 
it aim at driving out foreign ideas such as mechani- 
zation of industry. It aims, first of all, at making 
all the people conscious of the fact that the coun- 
try does not belong to them, and secondly, at pre- 
paring them to take over these industries eventu- 
ally and running them as efficiently as they have 
been run in the past. 


MEXICAN EDUCATION Is FUNCTIONAL AND 
PROGRESSIVE 


In 1923 a federal order was sent out that all 
of the elementary schools were to be “schools 
of action.” Later, an American, Professor Fred 
Starr, introduced ‘functional education” to Mex- 
ico and put the schools in the progressive education 
bracket. For a while the watchword of the Mexi- 
can school was Dewey, with the philosophy of 
socialization, reality, self-activity, and self-expres- 
sion. According to Moises Saenz, former sub- 
secretary of education, Dewey's two great services 
to Mexico lay in his confirming Mexico's philoso- 
phy of education and in liberating her from formal 
school equipment. At the same time the work 
of a great Mexican anthropologist, Dr. Manuel 
Gamio, was going forward in the valley of Teoti- 
huacan. Here he was surveying an entire segment 
of the national culture, a work requiring several 
years. As a result of his survey he decided that only 
a school which embraced all the activities of the 
community was worth while. The individual must 
be integrated into the life of the group socially, 
economically, politically, linguistically, and ar- 
tistically. This “integral education,” educacion 
global, he hoped would guide both children and 
adults in all phases of their life. 


“Integral education” includes guidance in diet, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, in hygiene, in the methods of making 
a livelihood, in the relations of neighbors, in the inte- 
gration of each village into the environment of which 
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it forms a part. But to apply “integral education” in- 
telligently it is indispensable first to study each region, 
since the requirements of groups living under widely 
diverse climatic and physiographic conditions, with 
differing antecedents and contacts, and in distinct 
stages of development, are unlike.® 


Out of these beginnings, backed by thousands of 
other experiences such as the old Aztec education 
and the work of the early Church fathers, grew the 
Socialistic School which became constitutional Oc- 
tober 10, 1933. 

Because of the cultural and economic needs of 
the peasants the education given in the schools is 
largely concerned with the problems of life on the 
soil or in the small community. Therefore the 
maestro is expected to live in the community and 
play the leading role in all the affairs of the place. 
If the water supply of the region is contaminated, 
the teacher leads the attack upon the focus of pol- 
lution with the help of the entire community. Per- 
haps the school is in a malaria or smallpox region. 
If so, the school provides itself with quinine or 
vaccinating needles. The virtue of innoculation is 
taught to the children and adults while gradually 
an attack is made on the fundamental causes of the 
disease. Educational work is carried forward by 
means of signs and posters placed in prominent 
spots where they will add to the knowledge of the 
community. In the process of carrying out this 
specific campaign the children have read a little, 
written a little, drawn much and handled the 
medicines and perhaps built a medicine chest. 

The schools are carrying forward campaigns in 
like manner for the improvement of economic con- 
ditions by teaching pottery, weaving, basketry, 
leatherwork, lacquer, and modern farming. Im- 
provement of housing is another front on which 
educators are advancing. In Mexico one sees the 
phenomenon of a leap from the primitive homes 
that have not been improved since the coming 
of the Spaniard to the modernistic small dwelling 
with a maximum of sunlight and fresh air. In 
general the schools teach the building of an im- 
proved type of home that is within the economic 
range of the people and that is constructed of ma- 
terials found in the locality. Another powerful 
push is being carried forward by the schools against 
drinking. Pulque drinking has been called the 
curse of Mexico and the young Mexican is rapidly 
being educated to free himself from alcoholismo. 
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Reactionary interests oppose this phase of teach- 
ing and a number of teachers have lost their lives 
as a direct result of it. 


MEXICAN EDUCATION Is FREE, OBLIGATORY, 
INTEGRAL AND Is DESIGNED TO ORIENT 


Providing free federal schools which every child 
shall be compelled to attend is a part of the So- 
cialist school program of Mexico. So far it seems 
little more than a dream, and an observer looking 
at Mexico’s problem would be at liberty to call it 
an impossibility were it not for the accomplish- 
ments to date and the aggressive way in which the 
government is pushing forward a system of schools 
that thinly covers the entire republic. There are 
schools in every part of Mexico and the build- 
ing of new ones goes on unabated. The only proof 
that a school can be provided for every child in 
Mexico lies in the tale of what has been accom- 
plished since 1921 under the revolutionary gov- 
ernments. Under Diaz the greatest provision ever 
made for education was in 1908-1909 when 
7,141,019.03 pesos were provided, 6.768 per cent 
of the governmental budget. During the years of 
the revolution educational appropriations almost 
disappeared. In 1921 the uptrend started. In that 
year 12,296,265 pesos were allocated for the 
schools, a per cent of 4.903. This amount con- 
tinued to grow until it reached 31,627,289.34 
pesos in 1933. In 1934, 31,319,183.28 pesos were 
spent on education; in 1935, 44,450,000; in 1936, 
52,065,086.57; in 1937, 53,862,765.83 pesos 
were budgeted and to this was later added 1,797,- 
679.27 pesos. The budget of 1936 represented 
18.13 per cent of the total. The Six Year Plan 
called for the spending of 19 per cent in 1938; and 
20 per cent for 1939, the last year of the plan. 
For purposes of comparison one might note that 
in 1929 there were 6,106 rural federal schools 
and 7,179 rural primary teachers. By 1936 there 
were 11,133 schools of the same type, and 14,743 
teachers.® 

So much for free public schools. Obligatory at- 
tendance is a growing, approaching reality rather 
than a present-day actuality. In many cities and 
towns in Mexico the attendance law is being ap- 
plied but in many places it cannot be enforced until 
schools are furnished for the children to attend. 
The characteristic integral represents the articula- 
tion of the school system. As it is planned socialist 
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education is to be articulated from the kinder- 
garten, jardin de nifios, to the university. The 
National University is autonomous, therefore the 
government is now preparing a National Poly- 
technic, where many of the refugee professors 
from Europe have been invited. 

The rural primary is a three-year school that 
aims to orient the child in the rural community. 
In the limited time little more can be accomplished 
than to make him conscious of his place in the 
scheme of things. He is taught improved farming 
methods, largely through the use of a school gar- 
den. An introduction is also given him to the field 
of biology and geology, through pictorial materials 
and field trips. The urban primary is a six-year 
school, followed by the secondary school of three 
years. Following this is the prepparatoria, or in 
many cases a vocational or technical school. Per- 
haps Mexico’s most distinctive school is the Re- 
gional Training School. This school takes the stu- 
dent after he has completed his primary educa- 
tion and prepares him to be a rural teacher or a 
well-trained farmer. These schools grew out of 
the fusing of the Department of Agriculture’s Ag- 
ricultural Centers, schools based on American and 
European agricultural models; and the Rural 
Normal. The Agricultural Center had been a 
failure because it was not a type natural to Mexico. 
After the two schools were combined and the 
type of instruction changed the Regional Training 
School increased rapidly. By the summer of 1937 
there were 30 of these schools giving instruction 
to 3,455 students of both sexes. The Training 
School is a boarding school where the government 
pays all expenses. A site is selected that is con- 
sidered typical of the region and all the industries 
of the country are studied and improved. There 
is farming, dairying, leathermaking, homemaking, 
and petty industry to be mastered. In addition the 
group studies socialist orientation, labor and peas- 
ant organization, music and dancing, and peda- 
gogy. So far the teacher demand has been so 
great that all of the graduates have been immedi- 
ately absorbed into teaching. 


MEXICAN EDUCATION Is COEDUCATIONAL, 
COOPERATIVE, AND EMANCIPATORY 


Coeducation in Mexico is a very new concept. 
In the older education which was largely clerical 
the sexes were carefully segregated. The federal 
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rural schools started the escuelas mixtas which 
were followed by urban primary coeducation. 
When coeducation was extended upwards a stiff 
fight ensued. The clergy went so far as to pro- 
mulgate a strike against the schools which was 
ineffectual. In 1935 coeducation was introduced 
into the secondary and vocational schools. Since 
that time the fight has dropped out of sight, pub- 
licly at least. 

Cooperation is one of the keynotes of the school 
plan. Each school that is large enough supports 
a school cooperative where supplies and foods are 
sold. The cooperative market is not limited to 
school children but often furnishes commodities 
of a higher quality than the people can get else- 
where at far lower prices. It is almost impossible 
to buy coffee of a good quality in Mexico. The 
cooperatives buy large quantities of coffee beans, 
and roast, blend and distribute them to members 
through school cooperatives. In addition to the 
organized cooperative there is cooperation in every 
line of school endeavor. The children work on 
projects in groups rather than individually in a 
constant effort to learn the highest degree of so- 
cialization and group cooperation. 

The last characteristic named, emancipatory, is 
almost self-explanatory. From the philosophy and 
the characteristics listed it becomes obvious that 
the final aim of Mexican socialist education is 
to emancipate. The Mexican school is helping 
Mexico emancipate herself from the thraldom 
to the rest of the world. It is helping the individ- 
ual emancipate himself from peonage, economic 
slavery, superstition, alcohol, vice, disease, ra- 
cial persecution, and hatred. It is emancipating 
the woman from the age-old bigotry of the 
Spaniard and giving her equal consideration with 
the man in the home, in industry, and in society. 
Mexico’s educational attempt is indeed a “noble 
experiment.” 
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Cuba 


By GERALD HOWARD READ 


HROUGHOUT the remote and inaccessible re- 
f tevin of many Latin American countries live 
millions of poor peasants who are practically de- 
void of civilization and culture. Their condition 
can be attributed largely to an ignorance of the 
essentials of elementary learning and to the preva- 
lence of poverty and squalor. Cuba is one of these 
unfortunate countries. 

The Cuban peasant, or gzajiro, lives in a small 
bohio or wooden house of two rooms—a parlor 
and a bedroom—covered by a thatched roof and 
without flooring. Hygienic facilities are non-exist- 
ent; the simplest and crudest furniture is scattered 
about the interior. Because so few schools existed 
in the rural areas prior to 1936, the rate of il- 
literacy reached an overwhelming figure, some es- 
timates being as high as 70 per cent of the tual 
rural population. 

To know that such a state of educational and 
cultural lethargy has prevailed in Cuba until re- 
cently must be a source of wonder to those who 
recall the work of the United States government 
during the period of American occupation follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War. When the United 
States withdrew in 1901, leaving the people to 
govern themselves, there were thousands of schools 
established throughout the rural areas. Illiteracy 
had been reduced to a small figure; the farmers 
seemed enthusiastic in their efforts to secure the 
fundamentals of learning. Yet in three decades, 
most of the advances gained by the Americans dis- 
appeared. Cuba reverted to the cultural level of 
her Spanish-Colonial days. Why did the Cuban 
people and Cuban officials permit such a regres- 
sion? What were the contributing forces? In this 
article, any comprehensive analysis is unnecessary, 
yet a general view is essential to an adequate 
understanding of the civic-military movement of 
the present day. 

Soon after the Cubans succeeded the Americans 
in power, the enthusiasm and ideals of the revolu- 
tionary period, which brought unity and coopera- 
tion, were replaced by political greed and dissen- 
sion. Fraud and corruption diverted the necessary 
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funds from educational channels to the pockets of 
selfish politicians. The reality must be faced that 
these people were not prepared for the kind of 
democracy to which the Americans had become 
accustomed. Inasmuch as the Spanish government 
had dominated and directed affairs on the island 
for hundreds of years, experience in self-govern- 
ment was almost entirely lacking to the Cubans. 
More important educationally, is the fact that the 
school system established was foreign to the 
Cuban cultural heritage. It was not then realized 
that an educational system grows out of and de- 
velops from the political and cultural background 
of a particular country and people. The system 
transplanted from the United States to Cuba could 
not possibly function properly in an alien environ- 
ment. 

Another force which has contributed to the back- 
wardness of the country is its one-crop economy. 
When the price of sugar soars, the Cubans are 
well-off and conditions in general are bettered. 
When the price declines, discontent is widespread. 
However, an educational system cannot long stand 
upon an unstable financial structure. Money was 
obtained to build a twenty-million-dollar capitol 
building and many more millions to construct a 
road across the island, but with each crash in the 
world sugar market came a reduction in the school 
budget. The inadequacy of financial support re- 
sulted in a lean educational offering. 

The backward movement was further aided by 
the period of dictatorsnip under Machado, which 
was followed by revolution and general unrest. 
The closing of the schools began in 1927 so 
that by 1933 only the larger urban elementary 
schools were in session. What the Americans had 
achieved educationally, especially in the rural re- 
gions, was almost entirely destroyed by the end of 
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CUBA 


During the turbulent days following the fall 
of Machado, a leader for the Cuban people 
came forth. On September 4, 1933, a group of 
sergeants, led by Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar, 
staged a revolution and seized control of the 
island. Events moved rapidly thereafter. Provi- 
sional presidents came and went, but through all 
the changes Batista remained the force behind the 
government. By the Autumn of 1935, Cuba had 
once again regained tranquility and the reconstruc- 
tion of the island commenced. Fully aware that 
Cuba could not possibly carry on a democratic form 
of government in a land in which a great majority 
of the people were underprivileged and illiterate, 
Batista undertook a program of social rehabilita- 
tion which is known as the ‘Three Year Plan.” 
The purpose of the program is to provide educa- 
tional facilities to the entire rural area, a home and 
education for the many orphans of Cuba, public 
aid to the unemployed, and hospitals for the 
tuberculous poor. It is the civic-military rural edu- 
cational program which this article will describe. 


ADMINISTRATION 


By the law of February 27, 1936, the Section 
of Culture of the Constitutional Army was ordered 
to organize and direct schools through the regi- 
mental section of culture in each of the eight mili- 
tary territories of the island. Each of these regi- 
mental territories is divided into school zones or 
missions over which a group of missionaries pre- 
sides. From twenty-five to thirty schools com- 
prise each mission. The missionaries of each zone 
rotate from school to school, spending a week in 
each community. A sergeant-teacher is placed in 
charge of the rural school. This organization in 
its entirety is called the Corps of Civic-Military 
Culture. Although the Section of Culture admin- 
isters the agencies and schools under its control, 
authority in matters relating to civic military 
rural education ultimately lies with the General 
Headquarters of the Constitutional Army. Thus, 
final decisions upon the more important aspects 
of this program are made by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, Lieutenant-Colonel Batista. 

The Section of Culture of the Constitutional 
Army also supervises and administers the “José 
Marti School of Application, Instruction, and Per- 
fection.” Here the sergeant-teachers are trained. 

Finances are handled by an Administrative 
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Council. This organization orders the Office of 
Accounts and Paymaster of the General Quarter- 
master to make the necessary disbursements of 
funds for civic-military rural education. 

The Corporative Council of Education, Sanita- 
tion, and Welfare, instituted by the law of August 
28, 1936, coordinates the civic-military activities 
carried on by the Republic. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dr. Aristides Sosa de Quesada is the representa- 
tive to the Council appointed by the General Head- 
quarters for civic-military rural education. He has 
been president of the governing body of the Cor- 
porative Council since its inception and has been 
a leader in the civic-military movement. 

The various Councils which function to sug- 
gest needed improvements in the schools and 
changes to better conditions of peasant life are 
far-sighted features of the administration of these 
schools. A Superior Directive Council receives re- 
ports from territorial councils and the council in 
the “José Marti School of Application, Instruction, 
and Perfection.” After consideration of these rec- 
ommendations, the Directive Council submits its 
report to the General Headquarters of the Consti- 
tutional Army for approval or disapproval. 

The Department of Education of the Republic is 
assigned to the technical inspection of rural 
schools. It cooperates with civic-rural education in 
such matters as the construction of the curriculum 
and the training of the teachers. 


TEACHING STAFF 


An educative mission supervises the rural 
schools in a portion of a military territory. At the 
present time there are forty missions functioning 
throughout the island. Each mission has a staff 
of seven specialists. The chief of the mission has 
the rank of first lieutenant and a degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy. His duty is to orient the work of the 
school to local requirements, to inspect and super- 
vise the methods of instruction, and to improve the 
living conditions within his zone. There are two 
second lieutenants, one a dentist and the other a 
veterinary. The latter advises the farmers as to the 
care and breeding of cattle and administers his 
technical services wherever needed. Three sub- 
officials are specialists in agriculture, industrial 
arts, and hygiene. They encourage the peasants to 
bring individual and community problems to the 
missionaries and the sergeant-teachers. They su- 














pervise and counsel the sergeant-teacher in his 
classroom activities. A female domestic science 
inspector advises on the improving of the home 
and community environment. The primary ob- 
ject of all mission work is to educate and to raise 
the standard of living for the guajiro. In those lo- 
calities where there are no schools, an educative 
mission prepares the way for a school and a resi- 
dent teacher. 

Members of the mission, with the exception of 
the sub-lieutenants, are enlisted in the Military Re- 
serve of the Section of Culture of the Constitu- 
tional Army as members in active service. All of 
the missionaries travel from school to school on 
horseback with whatever equipment is needed in 
the performance of their duties. Traveling minia- 
ture museums, movie apparatus, and circulating 
libraries are provided throughout the school zones. 
In each of these missions, the hygienist operates a 
laboratory in which he conducts bacteriological 
tests and studies matters relating to health and 
rural sanitation. Each sergeant-teacher makes cul- 
tures and blood tests of the pupils and sends them 
to the mission laboratory for diagnosis. The more 
technical diagnostic work is carried on in the cen- 
tral laboratory of each military territory. 

The sergeant-teachers are members of the Re- 
serve Corp of the Section of Culture of the Con- 
stitutional Army and hold the rank of sergeant. 
They go into the isolated regions, combining their 
authority as teacher with that of soldier. When- 
ever possible, normal school and university gradu- 
ates are enlisted. A supplementary sixty-day spe- 
cial course in the ‘‘José Marti School of Applica- 
tion, Instruction, and Perfection” is given to all 
enlisted men. This school, named after the great 
Cuban philosopher, has the function of orientating 
the prospective teacher to the rural life under 
which he will have to work. It is located upon a 
large farm in Rancho Boyeros, about five miles out 
of Havana. On its campus are exce.lent facilities 
for training three hundred students. Courses in 
elementary hygiene, domestic science, industrial 
arts, modern agriculture, history, geography, con- 
servation, and forestry are required of all. When 
graduated, the teacher under military discipline is 
assigned to a locality where he must reside. Many 
of these sergeant-teachers are mulattoes. 

The construction of the rural schools varies with 
the local resources. They are generally of wood, 
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painted grey. A thatched or tiled roof overhangs 
a large porch either on the front of the school or 
completely surrounding it. Within is a large cen- 
tral room with a capacity for fifty to eighty pupils. 
Desks are placed in a semi-circle; or, in the more 
populated areas, there are rows of benches behind 
long slanting tables. A large map of Cuba, large 
and small bulletin boards, and pictures of Batista 
and other Cuban patriots decorate the walls. A 
health service room, a study room, a workshop, 
and quarters for the teacher are behind the class- 
room. Experimental agriculture is practiced in the 
fields surrounding the school. Twin flag poles 
stand before the schoolhouse flying the Cuban Na- 
tional flag and that of the Fourth of September. 
Each school is situated so that no child will have 
to travel farther than three miles. By the end of 
1938 there were 120 two-room and 1,000 one- 
room schoolhouses. Many more are being planned 
for 1939-40. 

The rural children attend school six days a week 
from noon to four-thirty p.m. Adults attend three 
evenings a week from seven to nine. Attendance 
is compulsory for children from the ages of six to 
fourteen as well as for illiterate unmarried youths 
from fifteen to nineteen. Parents who refuse to 
send their children to these sessions are brought 
before the local judge and are forced to comply 
with a judicial order to this effect. All illiterate 
adults must attend the night classes. 

The Department of Education assists in arrang- 
ing the curriculum of the regular studies. The 
basic subjects for all are arithmetic, reading, 
writing, geography, Cuban history, elementary 
agriculture, and elementary hygiene. A limited 
amount of military drill is required of all boys. 
Provision is made for physical exercise for both 
boys and girls. 

The instruction in many subjects is far from 
theoretical; the sergeants teach by doing whenever 
it is possible. The boys are taught personal cleanli- 
ness, tree surgery, conservation, furniture construc- 
tion, house-repairing, sanitation, and animal care. 
The girls receive practical lessons in washing, 
ironing, darning, sewing, cooking, personal hy- 
giene, and childbirth and care. Incidentally, one 
of the immediate achievements of the teacher is the 
delousing of the children. Other elemental sanita- 
tion practices have to be brought carefully and con- 
tinuously to the attention of children of all ages. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


The objective of the teacher is to develop a 
neighborhood club for adults. The guajiro, how- 
ever, did not accept the adult school program at 
first because he believed it another political 
maneuver to regiment the people. Gradually the 
farmer is beginning to recognize the beneficial 
aspects of the movement. He is becoming ac- 
quainted with the sergeant-teacher and mission- 
aries and is now making an effort to attend the 
evening sessions. Very slowly a social evolution 
is being effected. 

The motion picture and radio in the schools are 
contributing to an educational and a recreational 
end. The broadcasts for day and evening classes 
originate in Ciudad Militar, the headquarters of 
the army. 

Whenever possible an “association of Parents 
and Neighbors” is established. It has the purpose 
of providing social intercourse, developing the 
modern way of living, and organizing festivals 
from which funds may be raised to further local 
educational endeavors. 

These poor peasants now are looking to Batista 
and the rural teachers and missionaries as their 
saviors. They are hoping that the civic-military 
work will gradually raise them above the wretched 
existence in which they are still engulfed. 

Salaries for the soldiers connected with the civic- 
military rural educational program are compara- 
tively high when one considers the economic status 
of Cuba. Funds for this work are raised from a 
tax of nine cents on each 325-pound bag of sugar 
produced in Cuba. A sum of $1,855,135.69 was 
allocated for the rural school program in 1937. 
Below are the salary figures which were in effect 
in 1938. In addition, provision is made for a 10 
per cent increase for each five years of service. 
Captains, $1,620; 1st Lieutenants, $1,440; 2nd 
Lieutenants, $1,280; Sub-Lieutenants, $1,140; 
Sub-Officials, $960; 1st Sergeants, $720; 2nd Ser- 
geants, $660; 3rd Sergeants, $600; Corporals, 
$420; Privates, $336. 

A Rural Civic-Military Infantile Home is 
planned for each of the forty school zones. 
Although at present this goal has not been attained, 
it is hoped that the needed buildings will be con- 
structed just as soon as funds can be secured. The 
Infantile Home is located in a large well con- 
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structed building. Within it are found the central 
offices of an educative mission, classrooms, library, 
clubroom, laboratory, infirmary, dental office, 
dormitories for the children and officials, dining 
room, kitchen, and pantry. Surrounding it are 
large fields for experimental agriculture, work- 
shops, facilities to give veterinary training, and 
athletic fields. 

Those children of each school zones who are 
outstanding scholastically and who have termi- 
nated their primary education are selected to at- 
tend. Free maintenance and clothing are provided 
for each child. A new group of 1,200 pupils is 
selected each year to receive this advanced training. 

Every summer from May 23 to August 31 a 
summer school in domestic arts and sciences for 
two hundred girls is provided in the “José Marti 
School of Application, Instruction, and Perfec- 
tion.” Five girls, from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, are selected by a drawing to represent each 
school zone. In addition to the classes in voca- 
tional arts, there is an extensive program of sports 
and physical education. 


THE AIMs OF Crivic-MILITARY EDUCATION 


Civic-military rural education ultimately aims to 
eradicate illiteracy, to better the conditions of life 
for the guajiro, and to help him improve and 
modernize his methods of work so that he may lead 
a fuller and more social life. In diffusing the ele- 
ments of knowledge among the inhabitants of out- 
lying districts, the army has the objective of keep- 
ing them on their farm lands. This is being ac- 
complished by improving the hygienic conditions 
of the home and community, by raising the stand- 
ard of living, by increasing and improving the 
harvest from their lands with less work, and by 
providing some of the comforts of life. The im- 
mediate educational objective is to graduate pupils 
who are prepared for modern agriculture, paint- 
ing, Masonry, carpentry, and mechanics. 

The activity school theory has had a great in- 
fluence as is indicated by the practical studies in 
the curriculum of these schools. Everywhere is 
seen the desire to carry the principles learned into 
daily living. The curriculum is based on child and 
rural needs. It is hoped that the graduates will go 
out into life to utilize the resources at hand more 
effectively and advantageously. As a result mem- 
orization is not stressed. Instruction is less verbal- 
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istic and more vital and real. Hence the school is 
looked upon as a kind of social center wherein the 
pupils and peasants meet, converse, learn, and en- 
joy social intercourse. 

Since rigid discipline and compulsion is neces- 
sary if the illiterate and skeptical peasants are to be 
made to take an interest in educating and improv- 
ing themselves, these schools are military in char- 
acter. In part their sense of discipline and patriot- 
ism is developed through a militarized form of 
physical education. Out of this existing condition 
grows the accusation that these schools are Fascist 
in aim, that they are inculcating a kind of totali- 
tarian viewpoint in these rural people. Yet Batista 
has repeatedly stated that the sergeants of rural 
schools are to limit themselves to teaching exclu- 
sively educational subjects without emphasis on 
any particular political creed. Another adverse 
criticism that has been raised is that these schools 
are communistic since they encourage the peasants 
to demand more and more from the government. 
Batista and the leaders of the civic-military move- 
ment prefer to think of them as democratic. 

Most of the objectives of civic-military educa- 
tion are consistent with tl.e aims of a democracy. 
The method by which these ends are achieved, 
however, is the source of controversy. Batista has 
contended that the demands for immediate im- 
provement of the Cuban peasantry and the limita- 
tions of local conditions which stand in the way 
of achieving that goal justify the use of the army. 
The method by which the objectives are carried 
into practice then is the basis for the accusation 
of Fascism. It is feared that the army will be em- 
ployed to perpetuate a military dictatorship. This 
would mean that the democratic aims would be 
achieved materially but not politically. Totalitar- 
ian ideals would come to dominate the program. 

It is too soon to evaluate the results of civic- 
military education from the standpoint of the at- 
tainment of the aims stated above. Such questions 
as the following, however, supply a criterion for a 
temporary evaluation. What material and intel- 
lectual changes have been brought about in the 
island as a result of the work of the schools? Have 
the educational services been improved and ex- 
tended? Are the needs of the rural people recog- 
nized and steps taken to satisfy them within the 
limits of the available resources? Have the youth 
and adults in the rural areas greater opportunities 


for living a fuller and a more enriched life? Has 
the rate of illiteracy been decreased? Has home 
life been improved? Has the community environ- 
ment been improved? Is there greater cooperation 
between the inhabitants of the rural areas? Are the 
children and adults healthier? 

To almost every one of these questions there 
must be an affirmative answer. Many of the im- 
mediate and ultimate objectives of civic-military 
rural education, therefore, have already been par- 
tially secured. The extent to which the method of 
attaining the objectives will limit, if not eradicate, 
the success already obtained will be determined in 
years to come. It is the sincere hope of the de- 
tached observer that the maximum achievement of 
the objectives will be accomplished. 


You Might Like to Read 


BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. Published quarterly by the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland. This bul- 
letin contains brief annotations of articles selected 
from books, magazines, speeches, and reports from 
the countries which are members of the International 
Bureau, as well as from some other countries. Stu- 
dents of comparative education will find that the an- 
notations which are preceded by a decimal number 
and subject heading are conveniently arranged for 
reference. A considerable portion of each issue is 
given over to this annotated bibliography material, 
although news notes of interest are included. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM SEPTIMUS. EDUCATION IN ENG- 
LAND. (Bull. of the Bur. of School Ser., Coll. of Ed., 
Univ. of Ky., June, 1939, 11. Pp. 138.) A rather 
thorough, though brief, explanation of the structure 
of education in England and of the courses and tech- 
niques of certain selected schools regarded as typical. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocioLocy, April, 
1939. Joseph S. Roucek, Issue Editor. Culture Con- 
flicts and Education. The issue is devoted entirely to 
a discussion of culture conflicts and education, and 
emphasizes the problems growing out of the conflict 
between the minority groups and other race groups 
and their cultures in the United States and other coun- 
tries, as well as the educational implications of the 
conflict between cultures. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, March, 
1939. Francis J. Brown, Issue Editor. Which Way 
Peace Education? The title of the issue indicates the 
general nature of the number, but such an article title 
as “Peace and Intercultural Education” indicates the 
nature of the subject matter. 
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Commercial Education in South America 


By LyDIA BROWN 


ONCURRENT with the economic development 

and industrial expansion of the South Ameri- 
can States has come a corresponding enrichment 
of their commercial course offerings. With the 
realization by business men of the need of trained 
personnel on the lower-wage levels in the con- 
duct of commercial and industrial enterprises, there 
were created at the turn of the century business 
colleges similar to those in existence in Europe 
and North America. Following this incentive 
given to business training by private initiative, 
commercial education has become by decree pre- 
eminently a governmental function whether under 
federal, state, or municipal jurisdiction. 

However, it was not until after the dislocation 
of industry and commerce in Europe caused by 
the World War and the subsequent expansion of 
those fields in the South American countries that 
Latin America sought to meet the educational de- 
mands attendant upon this trade development by 
providing more adequate business training on the 
secondary school as well as university level. Not- 
withstanding the recent world-wide depression, 
this trade expansion has not abated and South 
American producers of raw materials are compet- 
ing with the old established countries for suprem- 
acy in world markets. The growth of these busi- 
ness activities, with increasing participation by its 
citizens, has produced a marked effect upon the 
development of commercial education. 

With the exception of Brazil, there has been a 
common racial and cultural homogeneity that has 
resulted in unity of outlook among the Spanish- 
American Republics. Nevertheless, the great di- 
versity in climate—equatorial heat and antarctic 
cold; in relief—torrid lowlands and the insur- 
mountable barriers of the Andean highlands; in 
vegetation—bleak deserts and luxuriant tropical 
growth—as well as the physical and social dif- 
ferences among peoples—has produced regional 
Variations of temperament, opinion, and action 
among the nations that is reflected in their eco- 
nomic development and educational outlook. This 
point is illustrated in the emphasis placed on dif- 
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ferent aspects of commercial education by the re- 
spective countries. 
ARGENTINA 


In Argentina, the decree concerning the present 
form of the administration and organization of 
commercial education was enacted December 30, 
1905, and later modified in 1924 and 1938. The 
Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction con- 
trols university education indirectly but has direct 
control of public secondary, normal, and voca- 
tional training. Private commercial instruction, if 
such institutions desire access to official diplomas, 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
through the inspection of their courses of study, 
time schedules, equipment, teacher qualifications, 
and the like. 

The law provides for instruction of five years 
in the day and six in the evening schools. Not- 
withstanding the fact that young men attending 
the night sessions put in the equivalent number 
of hours weekly as the day students, because 
they work during the day, they are unable to 
pursue such intensive courses. Therefore, the 
necessity for the additional year, since the require- 
ments for graduation are identical. Admission 
to the day school at a minimum age of twelve 
years requires the completion of the elementary 
school. Sixteen is the minimum age for entrance 
to the evening classes. 

Of the twenty-two schools of commerce wholly 
dependent upon the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
five are located in the city of Buenos Aires. Two 
of them are boys’ schools and two are for girls. 
The fifth is an evening school connected with one 
of the national colleges for young men. The seven- 
teen public commercial schools in the provinces 
are, in general, co-educational. Two commercial 
departments, similar to the higher commercial 
schools of the country, are maintained by the Uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires and of Litoral. They pre- 
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pare for admission to their respective faculties of 
Economic Sciences. 

The satisfactory completion of the first three 
years of study in the day school or the first four 
years in the evening course entitles the student to 
a certificate as Business Assistant for boys or Busi- 
ness Secretary for girls. For an additional year of 
successful work, they are certified as bookkeepers. 
Another year’s study leads to a bachelor’s degree 
in commerce. Entrance to schools of business ad- 
ministration or to the universities requires the pos- 
session of that bachelor’s degree. Upon the suc- 
cessful passing of a final examination at the end of 
four years in these graduate schools, the student 
receives the title of Public Accountant. In the uni- 
versities, he may obtain the doctor’s degree in Eco- 
nomic Sciences. 

Forty years ago the first commercial school for 
girls was opened in Buenos Aires with only twenty- 
two students and three teachers. Today the en- 
rollment of this excellent school, which ranks 
with the leading commercial schools of South 
America, is limited to 1,200 because of lack of 
more extensive accommodations. Senora Liddlez, 
principal, has stated: 


“It is worth while to note the change in the feeling 
of aversion which formerly existed against any form 
of training for girls that did not emanate from the 
Normal School. The oversupply of women teachers 
long ago forced young women to seek other useful 
and profitable avenues of employment. 

“I am convinced that business training is indis- 
pensable; that is to say, technical training, in general, 
is one of the most active elements in the economic de- 
fense of a country. To accomplish this purpose, Euro- 
pean nations have made many sacrifices in supporting 
the growth of commercial training. Our government, 
in its understanding of the value of commercial in- 
struction, is extending our program by creating spe- 
cialized fields of work and, where possible, building 
new schools in the thought that its efforts should be 
directed toward providing instruction in keeping with 
our economic expansion.” 

The demand for the graduates of this school 
and the readiness with which they find positions 
bespeaks the excellence of the training they re- 
ceive. Many students have obtained posts of re- 
sponsibility in industry and commerce as well as 
in the many branches of public service and in the 
commercial field as teachers. 

Of equal interest is the oldest commercial school 


for boys in Buenos Aires that, under the efficient 
principalship of Senor Gracez has likewise out- 
grown its present building facilities. The school 
now occupies several adjacent private homes. It 
is hoped that a more commodious building will 
soon be provided. 

On the higher level of instruction, the students 
are submitted to an intellectual discipline of a 
type that is calculated to stamp their character with 
those traits that they will carry away with them 
into the world or into the university for further 
development. Here they will be trained as men of 
initiative capable of administering large commer- 
cial, banking, and industrial establishments in the 
many branches of productive labor. 

Emphasis is placed upon a scientific-spiritual 
approach through intensive study of mathematics, 
modern languages, history, and science as well 
as the fine arts. The upper years permit the study 
of psychology, commercial law, fiscal legislation, 
economic geography, business organization and 
administration, merchandising and the like, study 
of which will assist the student in attacking more 
successfully the problems which await him in the 
business world. 

The present setup has without a doubt given 
optimistic results as a follow-up study of the stu- 
dents has revealed. For the mission of the school 
has not ended with presenting a diploma to the 
graduate but its purpose has been to follow him 
in his future activities, however difficult a task 
that may have been. And from these experiences 
the school system may devise other methods that 
will yield even greater benefit to the youth of the 
community. 

In this boys’ school there are three sessions of 
five hours each held daily except Saturdays, when 
the number is reduced to two. Each class is com- 
posed of a certain number of divisions. This 
school has an interesting custom of providing 
every student with a special identity card which 
contains his photograph, name, and year in which 
he entered school, his present grade and the divi- 
sion to which he belongs so that he may be easily 
identified upon any occasion within or without the 
school. 

Along with their scholastic program, physical 
education plays an important role. Intermural 
basketball and football games follow a regular 
schedule. Other games are also enjoyed. 
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Student holidays during the year are celebrated 
in the form of patriotic demonstrations or as pic- 
nics to different parks and beaches, funds for 
which have been donated by interested firms in 
the city and by members of the faculty. 


BRAZIL 


Through the Superintendence of Commercial 
Education, the Ministry of Education and Public 
Health in Brazil exercises wide control over this 
branch of education. Direct administration of all 
schools of commerce and economic sciences and 
administration lies within the province of this 
department. It also examines for approval or dis- 
approval state and city private schools and passes 
upon the qualifications of their teaching staff, the 
physical equipment of the buildings, and the 
courses of study. Its powers further include the 
registration of all diplomas and degrees granted 
by educational institutions of commerce. 

The present administration and organizational 
setup of commercial education dates from the de- 
cree of June 30, 1931. By this enactment, all 
commercial schools must offer a three-year pre- 
paratory course. Eligibility for admission requires 
a minimum age of twelve years and the successful 
completion of five years’ elementary school train- 
ing. The applicant must also pass an entrance ex- 
amination which includes French. 

The preparatory course is followed by a three- 
year vocational course—making six years in all. 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the first voca- 
tional year, a diploma for secretary is granted. 
After two additional years of successful study, the 
student may obtain the diploma for bookkeeper or 
salesman. At the end of the third or last year, he 
may receive the diploma of accountant or actuary. 
Accountants and actuaries may continue for grad- 
uate study in the higher course of business ad- 
ministration and finance to receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Economic Sciences—the highest de- 
gree obtainable in commerce. 

It was as early as 1901 that the business men of 
increased its normal rate of growth and develop- 
with bookkeeping as the main subject. Dependent 
for financial support upon small government 
grants and voluntary contributions, this institution, 
as well as similar types of schools, which were 
opened in Rio de Janeiro and later elsewhere, ex- 
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perienced considerable difficulty in securing com- 
petent teachers. 

Fortunately in 1908, Count Antonio de Alvares 
Penteado presented this Academy with the build- 
ing located in the financial center of the city in 
which the school is housed today—an imposing 
structure of forty classrooms, laboratories, library, 
auditorium, and museum. The school has been 
named in honor of the donor. It has an enrollment 
of more than 1,600 young women attending the 
afternoon sessions and young men attending classes 
in the evening. 

One of the finest commercial schools in South 
America is found in Rio de Janeiro—a school at- 
tended by both boys and girls. So outstanding has 
been its work under the able leadership of its 
director, Senhora Schmidt, that this institution has 
ment despite the raising of its entrance require- 
ments. Originally located in the skyscraped build- 
ing in Rio, where it occupied two or three floors, it 
has now been transferred to what was formerly 
an elementary school building with the prospects 
of a new building in view. 

In the conduct of her school, Senhora Schmidt 
is successfully putting the emphasis on a cultural 
background of experiences for the development 
of specialized techniques from which will be 
evolved that type of commercial training most 
vital in meeting the needs of the local community. 
Illustrative of this point is the work of the Foreign 
Language Department. Staffed by two enthusi- 
astic, hardworking, competent teachers of English 
and French, there have been developed two re- 
markably well-equipped laboratories that continue 
to expand as the work progresses. Their attitude 
is typical of the other members of the staff who 
are willing to give unstintingly of their time, 
energy, and thought in striving toward the highest 
ideals that will produce the greatest values in this 
field of education for the youth of Brazil. 

A few years ago the Dean of Boys and Girls 
Dona Freire, who had pursued graduate training 
in Europe and the United States, introduced a 
guidance program in this school. Since the in- 
auguration of this department, Dona Freire has 
felt that “there has been created within the school 
an atmosphere of healthy activity, of happy spon- 
taneity, and of serious and continuous study. Be- 
tween pupil and counselor there has been growing 
that feeling of confidence and esteem that permits 
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the functioning of guidance activities in attaining 
better human adjustment in the utilization of all 
available resources.’” On account of the signal suc- 
cess of this experiment, the education authorities 
of Brazil have augmented their testing system and 
other guidance practices in the elementary schools 
by instituting a comprehensive system of counsel- 
ing in all the secondary schools of the city, includ- 
ing the industrial and academic, under the leader- 
ship of this commercial school in order that the 
teaching corps may have an opportunity to study 
the problems and evaluate the methods and pro- 
cedures of vocational and educational guidance. 
From this experience they will evolve a plan for 
adoption in Brazilian schools. 


CHILE 


Business education in Chile, while under the 
general supervision of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, comes under the direct administration 
of the Council on Commercial Education, a body 
which includes representatives not only from edu- 
cational institutions, including the university, but 
also from commercial and industrial organizations, 
notably the Chamber of Commerce, the Society for 
the Promotion of Industry, the Commercial Union 
and banking institutions. This Council is engaged 
in formulating plans for the continued improve- 
ment of business training, especially through the 
inclusion of differentiated curricula and highly 
specialized training in those branches. 

According to the decree of December 31, 1928, 
commercial education was divided into three 
grades or levels. By a modification of that enact- 
ment in 1934, instruction was divided into two 
gtades. The lower level is a two-year course, en- 
trance to which requires completion of six-year 
elementary education as well as a minimum age 
requirement of thirteen years; admission to the 
second grade—a three-year course—at a minimum 
age of fifteen years requires the completion of 
three years of secondary education. Students re- 
ceive certificates upon the satisfactory completion 
of the courses on the first level. A diploma is 
awarded at the end of the third or last year of 
the second level to the successful candidates. 

Another development in business training has 
been the creation of the School of Commerce and 
Industrial Economics in the University which is 
open to those who have completed a course on the 
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second level and passed an examination for a 
special bachelor’s degree in humanities. Its special 
emphasis on commerce and industry is intended to 
qualify graduates of commercial and industrial 
schools on the second level to enter this school of 
commerce. 

As elsewhere, afternoon and evening continua- 
tion courses for adults have been inaugurated. 

Six higher commercial schools or institutes in 
Chile provide courses on the first and second 
levels; four offer additional specialized courses; 
one institute provides the advanced courses for 
commercial officers and another offers only the 
second level of work. 

The first commercial school was established in 
1898 in Santiago. With the privilege of setting 
up their own courses of study to meet local condi- 
tions, similar schools were established in the larger 
Chilean centers. Later in conformity with the 
educational policy of centralization, this privilege 
was withdrawn and a uniform curriculum for all 
commercial schools was adopted which permitted 
opportunity for slight variation only from the na- 
tional setup. 

Several years ago an extensive system of voca- 
tional and educational guidance was inaugurated 
in the experimental schools of Santiago. Today 
Dr. Erma Salas, as principal of an experimental 
high school, is carrying on the traditions of guid- 
ance. Notwithstanding the highly centralized 
school system of Chile, this school, as the only 
one of its kind in the country, enjoys complete 
freedom both in methods and procedures and con- 
tent of subject matter in the development of a 
carefully integrated and coordinated guidance pro- 
gram in conformity with the generally accepted 
aims and techniques in this field. In other aca- 
demic high schools, guidance is emphasized mainly 
in relation to entrance into the professions and the 
courses of training in the faculties of the univer- 
sity. With the exception of the opportunity offered 
for specialization through their differentiated cur- 
ricula, guidance activities are not a special function 
of the commercial schools. 

In 1934, as an outgrowth of the special com- 
mercial courses for girls and women there was 
founded in Santiago de Chile the Higher School 
of Commerce for Girls. Outstanding among the 
high schools of South America, this institution, 
under the sympathetic guidance and inspiration 
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of Sefiora Vifiol, the principal, and her staff of 
earnest, progressive teachers, who are motivated 
by their intense interest in children, are providing 
a type of training commensurate with standards 
maintained in any part of the world. In touch 
with the most recent educational developments 
elsewhere, they have given themselves willingly 
and unreservedly to the task of interpreting this 
growth in the light of their own ideals and neces- 
sities. 

The faculty has instituted a course in Business 
Practice under the direction of Sefior Meza in 
which the students are engaged, through close 
business affiliations with other types of organiza- 
tions, in conducting all the departments of a real 
business enterprise. Thus the students acquire not 
only the routine techniques of business but above 
all those other indispensable attitudes that are so 
vital to success in the business world. The course 
in Salesmanship stands unsurpassed. Other cities 
have set up similar courses in their curricula. 

The school is housed in a large building of the 
Spanish type with a patio upon which all rooms 
open. However, as is customary among schools 


under progressive leadership in Chile, the build- 
ing is adequately furnished and installed with 
many of the newer devices that are essential in 
the present-day methods of teaching business 
subjects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A few of the points which a study of the cur- 
ricula in the commercial schools of the countries 
visited as contrasted with North American schools 
reveals are in brief: 1. The large number of 
courses pursued; 2. The preponderance of work 
in bookkeeping and allied fields; 3. The corre- 
sponding limited number of courses in shorthand 
and typewriting; 4. The lack of courses in machine 
operating; 5. The emphasis upon economics. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is similarity 
of aim among the three countries in respect to 
commercial training, there are also great differ- 
ences in their manner of approach to the subject. 
The trends in education—Brazil toward further 
decentralization; Chile with her system of single 
control and uniformity; and Argentina somewhat 
divided in this respect—are the resultant factors 
of their respective cultural, social, and political 
backgrounds. 
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With these considerations in mind, we see that 
in the revision of their curricula our South Ameri- 
can neighbors are laying the foundations of a 
sound program of business training that will play 
an increasingly important part in the social and 
spiritual life of their young people in the attempt 
to attain and to maintain their rightful place in the 
world economy. 


Have You Read? 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, October, 
1939, 9. History of Education and Comparative Edu- 
cation. M. M. Chambers, Chairman of the Committee 
on the History of Education and Comparative Educa- 
tion, of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, in his introduction to this issue, says: “The two 
fields dealt with in this number of The Review of Edu- 
cational Research wete previously treated in the issue 
for October, 1936. The first part of the present num- 
ber is devoted to studies of the history of education in 
the United States. Historical works are cited also in 
subsequent chapters, but only incidentally. Compara- 
tive education is defined as embracing not only com- 
parison between two or more countries, but also the 
practices in any one country other than the United 
States which may contribute to an understanding of 
variations in education throughout the world.” This 
issue of the Review of Educational Research is men- 
tioned here not only to emphasize the valuable con- 
tribution to the study of education which this maga- 
zine makes, but also to indicate the extreme value of 
this particular issue for those persons who wish to 
pursue further the suggestions started in this issue of 
THE Put DELTA KAPPAN. 

GALARZA, ERNESTO. EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN 
LATIN AMERICA. Nos. 1 and 2. (Washington, D. C.: 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan-American 
Union.) In these two mimeographed booklets, Mr. 
Galarza summarizes the current trends in education in 
all of the Latin American countries. His material is 
much the same as that in some of the articles in this 
issue of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN, but is more com- 
prehensive in some respects. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN BOOK SHELF. (Washington, 
D. C.: The Pan-American Union.) A mimeographed 
bibliography which appears at regular intervals 
throughout the year. Contains references to English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese publications of interest to 
the student of North and South American countries. 
The book references are classified into such headings 
as Agricultural, Arts, Economics, etc. The book shelf 
is obtainable from the Pan-American Union. 
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Problems of Education in the Western 
Hemisphere 


By ERNESTO GALARZA 


HE educational conditions existing in the other 

American republics must be considered by 
educators in the United States. Many of the prob- 
lems involve an understanding of what Latin 
Americans are trying to do and an appreciation of 
what they can contribute. Otherwise citizens of 
the United States might run the risk of assuming 
that only education in the United States has some- 
thing to offer to cultural relations—a mistake 
which has been made too often in the past. 

A rough index of the educational efforts of the 
Latin American republics is given by the follow- 
ing statistics: Yearly appropriations in the na- 
tional budgets amount to more than $150,000,000 
on a conservative estimate. If the expenditures of 
state and local governments are taken into consid- 
eration, this figure would have to be increased con- 
siderably. These funds are spent on the education 
of 8,500,000 children in the elementary and over 
300,000 children in the public secondary schools. 
The burden which these expenditures represents 
can be appreciated from the fact that some repub- 
lics spend from 10 to 20 per cent of their yearly 
revenues in this way. There is even one case on 
record of a state government which appropriated 
at one time 40 per cent of its income for schools. 

To those who are accustomed to think of school 
budgets in terms of billions for an entire nation, 
these figures may seem small. But it should be re- 
membered that they do not include private educa- 
tion, especially in the secondary, commercial and 
professional fields. As to the figures for enroll- 
ment, they leave out of account innumerable serv- 
ices which the state and private organizations are 
rendering and which are not reflected in the 
statistical reports, which are for the most part 
deficient. 

A rapid survey of the significant educational 
trends from the kindergarten to the university will 
serve as a background for a brief comment on 


* Ernesto Galarza is Assistant, Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


some of the more prominent characteristics of the 
Latin American school systems. 

Interest in the pre-school child is the most recent 
phase of Latin-American education. Nurseries and 
kindergartens are increasing slowly, adopting for- 
eign methods which have been tested and develop- 
ing others required by local conditions. To a cer- 
tain extent the kindergarten is mainly regarded as 
the most satisfactory solution to the problems of 
the working mother, and it therefore still has more 
of a philanthropic rather than an educational tone. 
In some countries it is still in the experimental 
stage and is significant more for what it promises 
than for what it is already able to do for large 
numbers of children. On the whole, the growth 
and care of the child before he enters the first 
grade is rapidly coming to be accepted as a proper 
concern of the state. 

On the elementary school level, much thought 
is being given to the improvement of the cur- 
riculum to the end that the schools may become 
more child-conscious than they have been. Child- 
conscious is the proper word, for Latin America 
cannot as yet afford the luxury of child-centered 
schools. The vast majority of the children of 
school age do not go much beyond the third grade, 
the attendance mortality being greater in the rural 
areas. For that reason alone it is more difficult to 
give freer play to the natural interests of childhood 
for a comparatively prolonged period of time. 

This deficiency the elementary schools are try- 
ing to offset by attacking the purely academic 
causes of retardation through behaviour clinics 
which account for backwardness or truancy for 
reasons other than the original wickedness of chil- 
dren. They are distributing free text-books in in- 
creasingly larger quantities; they are giving free 
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lunches and clothing to needy pupils; they are ex- 
panding many types of remedial and preventive 
services among the school population. 

Secondary education is undergoing its own 
small revolution, with varying speed in different 
countries. Here also curriculum reconstruction is 
the keynote, with a strong tendency to lengthen 
the secondary course of study, to break the cur- 
riculum loose from the grip of the classical tradi- 
tion, to make the high school more responsive to 
social change and to offer the student a wider and 
richer preparation for earning his living and play- 
ing his role as a citizen. Promising experiments 
are being made along these lines, all pointing to 
the time when a high school education will be an 
opportunity open to all rather than a privilege for 
the few. 

The universities also have responded to a new 
stimulus. They are both looking inward to their 
relationships with the students whose lives they 
influence so vitally, and to the role they are called 
upon to play as intellectually vital forces in the life 
of the nation. Unblessed by the endowments from 
private purses which many of the universities of 
the United States enjoy, the Latin American insti- 
tutions of higher learning are nevertheless bril- 
liantly able to maintain their old objectives of per- 
sonal enrichment, professional ability and prepara- 
tion for multiple civic duties which in Latin 
America are the marks of an educated man or 
woman. To this the universities have added the 
laboratories, the seminars and the research insti- 
tutes which bring within reach of their students 
the main currents of modern science and contem- 
porary thought. 

Several of the striking characteristics of Latin 
American education as a whole may be quickly 
noted. First among them is the rapidity with which 
educators grasp new conceptions, introduce new 
methods, battle for new ideals. It was less than 
twenty years ago that Mexico set out to create a 
national elementary school system worthy of the 
name. Today Mexican schools, deficient though 
they may be in many respects, attract the attention 
of educators the world over. It was less than five 
years ago that a handful of Bolivian teachers con- 
ceived a new education for their people, and today 
in that country there is emerging something new 
which deserves more sympathetic attention than 
it has yet received. 
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To achieve such changes and to achieve them 
rapidly the Latin American educators have both 
created new tools or adapted those which they have 
found in their travels in other lands. The rural 
mission has spread through Mexico, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia and Venezuela. Where permanent 
schools cannot be established, itinerant schools 
have sprung up, following the child as the child 
follows the crops. Rural teacher training centers 
of a new type have been developed. Indian edu- 
cation has been given a hopeful turn by the prog- 
ress achieved in the use of native dialects for in- 
struction and by the tactful and honest attempts 
to break down the reserve and even the hostility 
of the Indian, justified by many factors past and 
present. The so-called popular university has 
emerged out of the contact of devoted teachers 
with the mass of non-literate adult workers. 

The cooperative spirit in educational enterprise 
has been preserved in the rural areas where a strong 
collective spirit survives. And most important of 
all, a new type of missionary-teacher is being 
created: a competent instructor and leader who is 
literally flung into the wilderness to make bricks 
with his own hands, to construct benches and 
tables with his own tools, to set up and maintain 
humble centers of knowledge—houses of the peo- 
ple—with little more than his own resourceful- 
ness. 

Over and above this creativeness, there is a 
steady assimilation of methods and practices from 
abroad. There are efficient curriculum labora- 
tories. There are and have been for many years 
experimental schools which constantly break new 
ground. There is an increasing use of the radio 
and the motion picture. There are summer camps 
here and there to rebuild stunted bodies and to 
awaken lethargic minds. There is educational 
planning by which social resources are assessed in 
relation to educational needs. 

Perhaps it is to be expected that in times like 
these there should be a strong bias of nationalism 
in Latin American education. This is partly the re- 
flection of a nationalism which has characterized 
the Latin American republics politically, and in 
which they have some notable company, and in 
part it reflects a new economic nationalism. But the 
core of education, its spirit of work and its recep- 
tiveness to ideas from the outside, show that Latin 
American education is not nationalistic in the sense 
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of trying to foster national pride and egoism il- 
legitimately at the expense of other peoples. 

The progress they have made is not regarded by 
the Latin Americans as the mark of a finished task. 
On the contrary, they gauge this progress by the 
very intensity and seriousness of the many prob- 
lems which they face today. What some of these 
problems are can be gathered from the following 
random examples: In one republic out of 400,000 
children of school age only about 30,000 were 
receiving instruction of any kind. In another 
over 40 per cent of the elementary school pu- 
pils were inadequately nourished and clothed. 
A survey revealed that in a large section of one 
country over 90 per cent of the children enrolled 
in school were suffering from an endemic disease 
or from malnutrition. One republic reported that 
in the first three years of the elementary schools 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the children were re- 
peating one or more grades. In 1938 one country 
found that nearly one half of its rural school 
teachers had had only a meager elementary school 
training. In another South American republic and 
in that same year there were nearly 40,000 certified 
teachers without jobs. 

Striking as these facts may seem, it must be said 
that similar conditions exist in other parts of the 
world, and that they are not unknown in certain 
sections of the United States. They are set down 
here not for the purpose of making odious com- 
parisons, but to emphasize the odds against which 
Latin American teachers are working, and to show 
that Latin American education has much in com- 
mon with education elsewhere both on the bright 
as well as on the dark side. 

A recognition of this common fund of good and 
this common burden of evil is the only basis for an 
honest approach to the proposition that the schools 
of the Americas must be made adequate for the 
defense and preservation of democracy. For both 
in the north and in the south the role of the 
school in the major struggle of our times is con- 
fused. Mainly there is a tendency to regard the 
school as the major bulwark, almost the de- 
cisive battleground, in that struggle. This situa- 
tion is like that in which President William 
Allen Nielsen found himself when he said that 
mothers want their daughters to make good 
grades in college to bolster their own social 
prestige. The answer of one mother was even 
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more devastating than the charge. She said, 
“Mother love is the only thing left us. If you 
can't have that, where are you?”” When democ- 
racy falls to the point where it is saying, ‘Our love 
for education is the only thing that is left us,” 
democracy will be in a bad way. 

Before that point is reached, the educators of 
America, reciprocally stimulating one another, 
must consider the basic implications of their job 
and how that job relates to the defense of de- 
mocracy. They believe that education is made for 
democracy and that democracy stands for the en- 
noblement of the individual. But that is only half 
the truth. Man is the only creature which is con- 
sciously aware of how collective effort multiplies 
his personality, how a willing submission to co- 
operative effort opens vistas which no man in one 
lifetime can hope to run. This progress from in- 
dividual to collective horizons and back again is 
the only circle in human experience which is not 
vicious. The principles which make this so are the 
real principles of democracy, which must be ac- 
cepted, practiced and hammered into codes of con- 
duct by the schools in cooperation with other 
powerful forces which educate us constantly. 

Vigorous and honest thinking is the most im- 
portant factor that will place the educators of the 
United States and Latin America on a plane of 
mutual help and understanding. It is the only 
guarantee they have against the threat of being 
entangled in the confusion of our times, a con- 
fusion which affects both democracy and the 
schools that serve it. They must restate certain 
propositions, among them the self-evident one 
that the school is an agency set aside by society to 
induct its young into the principles and founda- 
tions of its civilization. For a curious paradox has 
come out of that theory. The more highly com- 
plex and intricately organized our educational sys- 
tems become in response to the complexity of 
modern life, the less do the schools succeed in 
giving the young a simple, deep, satisfying and 
abiding understanding of the essentials of our so- 
ciety. And the penalty of education by abstract and 
meaningless symbols is democracy in dispute. For 
education becomes something not far removed 
from the induction ceremonies of primitive tribes, 
with the difference in favor of the latter that these 
at least communicate to the individual a lasting if 
“unscientific” emotional rapport with his tribe. 


Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


In this section of the October issue of THE Pui 
DELTA KAPPAN an inexcusably large number of mis- 
takes were made. So far as it is possible to correct such 
mistakes, this acknowledgment of the errors and pub- 
lication of the correct statements is intended as apology 
and regret. Such errors are causes of regret in them- 
selves, in their possible effect upon others concerned, 
and as evidence of the relaxation of the standards 
which we try to maintain in THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 

Specifically, apologies are due to the memory of the 
late GEORGE F. Arps, long-time dean of the Graduate 
School of Ohio State University, whose name was mis- 
spelled twice in announcing his death. Further, apolo- 
gies are due to FRANCIs B, Haas (Tau 5), to HAROLD 
W. STOKE, to PorreR H. ApAMs, to GEORGE H. 
REAvIS, to C. L. ANSPACH, and to O. E. Fink, whose 
names were misspelled. R. W. OGAN (Sigma 387) is 
located at the University of Chicago, instead of at the 
University of Kentucky. The names of three men 
mentioned in the October issue were not marked to in- 
dicate membership in Phi Delta Kappa. They were 
REUBEN T. SHAW (Tau 129), FRANCIS B. Haas 
(Tau 5), and ALBERT J. PHILLIPS (Omega 379). 
Two further errors of fact were made: the “Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education’ was re- 
ferred to as the “Committee on Emergency in Educa- 
tion” ; the last yearbook of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers was named as “Fit to Teach” ; actually 
the last yearbook of this association was entitled “The 
Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher.” 
—W. H. A. 


IRWIN O. AppicoTr (Lambda 202) has been ap- 
pointed professor of education and principal of the 
University Park Training School at the University of 
Denver. He succeeds GiLBERT S. WiLLEY (Alpha 
Sigma 33) who has accepted a position in the Denver 
Public Schools. 


CHARLES L. ANSPACH (Omega 55) was installed as 
President of Central State Teachers College, Michi- 
gan on November 3. The president succeeded E. C. 
WaRRINER, (Beta 266) who retired at the beginning 
of the school year. 


According to a letter received from JOHN K. 
ARCHER (Theta 217), vice president of the Nassau 
County Schoolmen’s Council of Nassau County, New 
York, the schoolmen’s council is made up of more than 
500 school men, comprising an active professional 


organization. The officers for 1939-40 are: President, 
Erie H. Le BARRON (Rho 983), Hicksville, New 
York; vice president, JOHN K. ARCHER (Theta 217), 
Malverne, New York; secretary, GLEN G. HALLADAY, 
Oyster Bay; Treasurer, JuLEs A. Hous, Hicksville, 
New York; Director, HENRY H. BORMANN (Beta 
1801), East Rockaway, New York, and Paut T. WoL- 
SEN (Rho 196), chairman of the Program Committee. 


Henry J. ARNOLD (Sigma 356) has been appointed 
President of Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. 
The new president comes to Hartwick College from 
Wittenberg College. 


The new Director of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton University is FRANK AYDELOTTE, 
who has resigned from the presidency of Swarthmore 
College. 


The new Dean of Men at the State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania, is ORVILLE R. BAILEY (Chi 
194). 


JaMEs B. BoreEN, formerly Superintendent of the 
Mangum, Oklahoma, Schools, has been appointed 
President of the Southwestern State College, Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma. 


ERNST R. BRESLICH (Zeta 263), Associate Profes- 
sor of Education and Head of the Chicago University 
High School Department of Mathematics, retired at 
the end of September. 


JOHN WILLARD -BrisTER, President of the State 
Teachers College at Memphis, Tennessee, died on 
September 13. President Brister had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as an educator in the South, having 
served at Peabody College, as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and as President of West Tennes- 
see State Teachers College since 1924. 


The newly appointed supervisor of Distributive Ed- 
ucation in the Division of Vocational Education, North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, is 
T. Car BROWN. 


ABRAM R. BRUBACHER, President of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, New York, died 
late in August. 

The new Dean of the University of Florida is H. W. 
CHANDLER, who has served the University as registrar 
and Chairman of the Board of University Examiners, 
positions which he will continue to hold. 


Francis G. CORNELL (Beta 1558), formerly re- 
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search associate in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the new director of research and secondary 
education in the State of Pennsylvania. 


M. C. CUNNINGHAM (Gamma 775), Superintend- 
ent of schools at Desloge, Missouri, has been appointed 
Director of Financial Accounting in the Missouri State 
Department of Education. 


JoHN J. De Borer (Zeta 914) of the Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago, representative of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, is chairman of 
the National Commission on Curriculum Planning, 
sponsored by 16 different educational organizations. 


Henry K. DENLINGER has resigned as Director of 
the Hartford Federal College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


B. L. Dopps (Beta 1832) has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education at Purdue University. 


University Examiner and Registrar of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, H. C. Dorcas (Epsilon 5) has re- 
signed. His place has been taken by Harry G. 
BARNES. Mr. Dorcas will continue his duties with 
the State University as Professor of Education. 


Har_ Douctass (Gamma 144) has been appointed 
Director of the College of Education at the University 
of Colorado, to succeed HAROLD BENJAMIN (Eta 
768), who resigned to accept a similar position at the 
University of Maryland. 


ALFRED K. EAGLE has been appointed curriculum 
counselor for high schools at Madison College, Vir- 
ginia. 

JouN H. EIsENHAUER (Tau 459) Principal of 
Reading Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
was elected President of the Eastern District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, this autumn. 


GEORGE V. FINLEY has been appointed State High 
School Supervisor for Montana. 


Epwarp A. FitzPATRICK (Phi 33), formerly Dean 
of the Graduate School of Marquette University, has 
been appointed as President of Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER, Director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton since the establishment 
of the Institute in 1930, has retired. The retiring di- 
rector has been one of the influential leaders in Amer- 
ican Education for many years, having been associated 
with Carnegie Foundation and with the General Edu- 
cation Board, and since 1930 with the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton. 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, member of the Law Faculty 


of the University of Arkansas, has been appointed 
President to succeed the late J. C. FUTRALL. 
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JoHN ALLEN FuLTON, Director of the Mackay 
School of Mines of the University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, died on October 9. 


The new president of the New York State Council 
for the Social Studies and Lecturer in education at the 
University of Rochester is KENNETH EDWARD GELL 
(Iota 511). 


Oro M. GILL has been appointed head of the Fine 
Arts Department of the Normal College at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

The newly appointed educational consultant for the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is THOMAS 
W. GosLinG (Phi 125), formerly National Director 
of the American Junior Red Cross. 


The newly appointed principal of the University of 
Detroit High School is Rev. JOHN I. Grace, former 
instructor in Philosophy at Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


W. W. Haccarp (Omega 147), formerly Super- 
intendent of the Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College, Joliet, Illinois, has been appointed 
President of the Western State College of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington. 


J. MARSHALL HANNA (Beta 1608), for several 
years Head of the Commercial Department at Fort 
Lee High School, Fort Lee, New Jersey, has joined the 
faculty of the Department of Commerce, Mary Wash- 
ington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


CaRL M. Horn (Omega 681), formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Dowagiac, Michigan, has been 
appointed Director of the new Department of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance under the state Board 
of Control for Vocational Education in Michigan. 


CLIFFORD G. HousToN (Alpha Mu 352), Director 
of the Extension Department at the University of Colo- 
rado, has been appointed Dean of the Summer School. 


W. T. Howe, President of the American Book 
Company since 1931, died recently. 


F. F. JENKINS has been appointed Director of Ad- 
ministration, Finance and Research of the Virginia 
State Department of Education. 


The newly appointed head of the Department of 
Secondary Education in the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, is Jesse B. JOHNSON. He suc- 
ceeds S. WILLARD PRicE, who has been appointed to a 
teacher's position at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. Epwin CuDDINGTON has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Johnson as a teaching member of the fac- 
ulty of the teachers college. 
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The newly appointed Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and Editor of 
Occupations is RALPH B. KENNEY, formerly voca- 
tional counselor in the public schools of Albany, New 
York. 


JuLEs KERL has been appointed Dean of Men at 
the State Teachers College at East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE Rev. A. W. KLINCcK has been appointed Presi- 
dent of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, IIli- 
nois. 


OscarR C, KREINHEDER has resigned as President of 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


G. V. LANNHOLM (Epsilon 672) has been ap- 
pointed instructor of education at Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati. 


KENNETH LAwyYER (Upsilon 516), formerly con- 
sultant in distributive education with the Federal Office 
of Education, has been appointed Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education for the State of Illinois. 


WARREN K. LayTON (Omega 223), Director of 
Guidance and Placement at Wayne University, has 
been appointed Dean of Students, to succeed JOSEPH 
P. SELDEN, who plans to devote his entire time to 
teaching assignments. Placement work at Wayne Uni- 
versity will be directed by HENRY B. LYON (Omega 
456), formerly Director of Athletics and Head Coach 
at Culver Military Academy. 


UMmPHREY LEE is beginning his first full year of 
duty as President of Southern Methodist University. 


CLARENCE O. LEHMAN (Sigma 226), Director of 
Training in the State Normal School at Geneseo, New 
York, since 1929, is the new Principal of the State 
Normal School at Potsdam. New York. The new pres- 
ident succeeds RANDOLPH T. CONGDON, who resigned 
last year to become Executive Secretary of the New 
York State Teachers Retirement Board. 


WituiaM H. Lucio (Lambda 814) has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor in the Training School at 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California. 


RICHARD MADDEN (Beta 1166) has been named as 
the new Principal of the Training School and Associate 
Professor of education at the San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California. 


JOHN B. MAGEE has been appointed President of 
Cornell College. 


Ceci. W. MANN (Alpha Omicron 220) has been 
appointed a member of the faculty as professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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The new President of Ashland, Ohio, College is 
E. G. MASON. 


C. R. MAxwELL of the College of Education of the 
University of Wyoming died on September 14. 


THomMas E. McMULLIN (Tau 436) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education in the School 
of Education at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. He formerly was professor of 
education at Kentucky Wesleyan College. 


FRANKLIN H. McNutt, Director of the Division 
of Instruction in the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 
He will assume his duties on February 1, 1940. 


IRvING R. MELBO (Lambda 588), formerly direc- 
tor of curriculum for Alameda County Schools, has 
been appointed assistant professor of education at the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, to 
succeed WILLIAM H. Burton, who has been ap- 
pointed professor of education at Harvard University. 


JAMEs E. MENDENHALL (Beta 959) is the newly 
appointed associate director of the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at Sephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 


KENNETH P. MILLER and COMPTON N. CRooK 
have been appointed members of the staff of the Mary- 
land State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 


Two new members have been added to the faculty 
of Florence State Teachers College, Alabama. They 
are Morris R. MITCHELL, Head of the Division of 
Education and W. L. Hatsteap, Associate Professor 
in the Department of English. 


The new head of the La Crosse State Teachers Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Wisconsin, is REXFORD S. MITCHELL, 
who has been assistant to the President of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


The new president of Southwestern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, is T. T. MONTGOMERY (Alpha 
Alpha 117). 


CHESTER O. NEWLUN (Phi 91) has been appointed 
President of Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa. 


S. B. NissEN (Eta 61), who has been editor of the 
Journal of the South Dakota Education Association, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation. N. E. STEELE (Epsilon 419), who has been 
Executive Secretary since 1924, has been appointed 
President of South Dakota Northern State Teachers 
College. 


















GeorcE N. Repp, formerly Dean of Texas College, 
Tyler, Texas, has been appointed professor of educa- 
tion at Fisk University. 


New members of the teaching staff of St. Cloud 
Teachers College, Minnesota, include RONALD RicGs, 
Criair DAGGETT, RALPH ENGsSTROM, J. CARL BELTZ, 
RONALD ANDERSON (Delta 835), and FLoyp PEr- 
KINS (Eta 185). 


Henry D. RINSLAND (Alpha Alpha 55), (Profes- 
sor of Educational Measurements at the University of 
Oklahoma, has been appointed Director of the Univer- 
sity Bureau of Educational Research. The Bureau, 
established in 1913, was formerly known as the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency in Measurements. 


LONDON A. SANDERS (Alpha Kappa 172) has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Business Education 
at Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


JOHN M. Say es, formerly Principal of the Milne 
High School of Albany, New York, is the newly- 
appointed acting president of the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany. 


The Rev. Davip A. SHARP has been appointed Di- 
rector of Religious Education at Massachusetts State 
College. The new director takes the position made 
open by the appointment of J. PAUL WiLLiaMs (Chi 
345) to a similar position at Mt. Holyoke College. 


The Rev. WILLIAM E. SHAw, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, is the newly elected President 
of Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, succeeding WiLEY G. Brooks (Omicron 152). 


New appointments at the New Haven, Connecticut, 
State Teachers College include JosEPH F. SIMMONS, 
in educational administration, and JAMES ALLEN 
HICKERSON (Rho 797), Director of the Training 
School. 


W. P. SNuccs (Alpha Xi 30) has been named as 
assistant supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation with 
the County Board of Education, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


FRANK PALMER SPEARE has resigned as president 
of Northeastern University, Boston. President Speare 
is the founder of Northeastern University and has 
been its president since 1897. Caru S. Ext (Iota 416), 
who has been vice president, has been named as the 
new president, to take office on June 30, 1940. 


Harry E. Amoss, formerly provincial inspector for 
auxiliary classes in the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed Director of Professional 
Training for that province. 
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RoBERT L. STEARNS, formerly Dean of the Law 
School at the University of Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed sixth president of the university. He succeeds 
GEORGE Nor In, who retired at the end of the last 
scholastic year. 


WALTER J. SWENSON has been appointed Dean of 
the Junior College, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


JoHN F. THomas (Beta 640) has been appointed 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools at Detroit follow- 
ing the resignation of CHARLES L. SPAIN (Alpha 
Omega 52). WARREN E. Bow (Omega 40) has 
been appointed to the position formerly held by 
Dr. Thomas, that of First Assistant Superintendent. 


LAWRENCE J. TipRICK has been appointed to the 
staff of the Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of Michigan, with the title of Assistant Super- 
intendent. 


PauL W. Warp, professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy at Syracuse University, New 
York, now on leave from the University, has been 
appointed Associate Secretary of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 


WILtiAM W. WuiteHousE, Dean of Albion Col- 
lege for the past ten years, has been named as Dean 
of the Liberal Arts College of Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


FREDERICK WOODWARD, Vice President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, became vice president emeritus at 
the end of September, 1939, but is continuing active 
duty on the University of Chicago campus as chairman 
of the fiftieth anniversary celebration which will be 
held during 1941. 


Meetings and Conferences 


NOVEMBER 23-24-25—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotels Pennsylvania and New 
Yorker, New York City, and National Association of 
Journalism Directors in Secondary Schools. 


NOVEMBER 24-25—The National Council for the 
Social Studies, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


NOVEMBER 24-25—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Regional Conference, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DECEMBER 6-7-8-9—American Vocational Associ- 
ation, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DECEMBER 27-28—American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish Annual Convention, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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DECEMBER 27-30—National Commercial Teachers 
Federation Annual Convention, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

DECEMBER 27-28-29—American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 28-29-30—Phi Delta Kappa National 
Council, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 28-29—National Council of English 
Teachers Regional Conference for the Western States, 
Los Angeles, California. 

JANUARY 11-12-13, 1940—Progressive Education 
Association District Meeting. The Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Members of the Progres- 
sive Education Association from Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and North and South Dakota are expected to be 
in attendance at the conference. 

JANUARY 11-26, 1940—Pan-Pacific Women’s Con- 
ference, Offices of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Associa- 
tion, Wellington, New Zealand. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1940—Fourth National Social Hy- 
giene Day. 

FEBRUARY 24-29—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MARCH 27-28-29—National Catholic Educational 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Education at Home and Abroad 


FOLLOWING A PERIOD of discussion and negotiation, 
Canada has established a Canadian Council for Edu- 
cational Research to promote the cause of research and 
investigation in education in Canada, to publish in 
full all educational researches that the council may 
determine to be useful, to make grants to assist in the 
carrying out of any research or investigation approved 
by the council, assist other educational bodies in the 
selection of students qualified to carry on educational 
research in Canada, and to take any further action 
which, in the opinion of the council, will assist any 
educational research. The Chairman of the newly 
formed Canadian Council is M. E. LAZerrTeE, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Alberta, who rep- 
resents the Canadian Teachers Federation. Six mem- 
bers of the National Council represent the various 
provinces in Canada. An advisory committee has been 
established in each of the provinces to assist in the 
coordination of the work. The Carnegie Corporation 
of New York has made an initial grant of $10,000.00 
Over a two-year period to be used to start the new 
council off on a firm financial footing. The Canadian 
Council of Educational Research is being sponsored by 
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the Canadian National Education Association and the 
various provincial departments of education have 
agreed to make themselves responsible for the financ- 
ing of the project. 

“THE ENGLISH BOARD OF EDUCATION estimates for 
the year 1939-40 show another increase in the amount 
of money allocated by the Government of England 
for educational purposes. The increase amounts to 
nearly 1,250,000 pounds and the total is the largest 
in the history of the country. The chief factor in the 
increase is the additional amount devoted to higher 
education (590,000 pounds). On elementary edu- 
cation there will be an increase of 165,400 pounds, 
despite a prospective decline in the number of chil- 
dren on the rolls. It is encouraging to find that the 
large expenditure now being undertaken by the na- 
tion in connection with armaments and defense has 
not had the effect of reducing the allocation for educa- 
tion. The increase in allowance for higher education 
is to be devoted to its technical branch.”—The Alberta 


Teachers Association Journal. 


PROGRAMS OF THE STATE AND REGIONAL TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS in the United States conventions held 
during October and November and early December, 
as indicated by copies of the state education associa- 
tion journals received in the office of Phi Delta Kappa, 
indicate that public school teachers of this country are 
becoming more and more interested in foreign affairs 
and in the relationship of the United States to the 
foreign countries. Every program received contains at 
least one speaker assigned to a topic of primary con- 
cern to those interested in foreign affairs and inter- 
national relations. A number of the state programs 
indicate that the whole phase or whole sections of the 
convention programs are set aside for a discussion of 
the United States and its relations to foreign countries. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION has is- 
sued a statement entitled American Education and the 
War in Europe. The statements contained represent 
the results of an investigation, the combined judgment 
and the sincere convictions of the members of the com- 
mission. The members urge the discussion of the docu- 
ment by the teaching profession, by Boards of Educa- 
tion and by the general public, to make use of it in the 
development of appropriate local educational policies 
in every part of the United States. The bulletin is de- 
voted to a discussion of the responsibility of problems 
relating to the war, to the interest of the American peo- 
ple, to the, rights of minorities, problems of prepared- 
ness, and other major issues involving the relationship 
of America and American education to the war in 
Europe. Copies may be secured from the Educational 
Policies Commission at 10 cents each. 
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New Coat of Arms 


A new coat of arms for Phi Delta Kappa has been 
adopted by the executive committee in conformity 
with the provisions of the By-Laws. It is presented 
to the fraternity in the adjoining column and smaller 
cuts are available to chapters for use on letterhead and 
chapter news letters. This design becomes the official 
coat of arms and any new printing on which the coat 
of arms is used should have the new design in prefer- 
ence to the old. 

The design incorporates the following concepts: 
The three original organizations, Pi Kappa Mu, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and Nu Rho Beta are represented by 
three keystones. The three stars represent the child, 
the home, and the school. Research is symbolized by 
the burning lamp and book, service by the flaming 
torch, and leadership by the upraised hand and sword. 
Surrounding the shield are acanthus leaves which 
signify learning. 


New Field Chapter 


Alpha Omicron Field Chapter will be installed at 
Charleston, Illinois, on November 29, 1939. This 
will be the thirty-ninth field chapter. 


11,500 copies of this issue printed. 











ROFESSIONAL people often 
Prive printing jobs that have to 

be done with unusual care and 
that require more than just “printing 
office intelligence.” Of course, such 
work costs more, but it is worth 
more. For years we have specialized 
along such lines and we feel we 
can serve the man with exacting re- 
quirements. Books and magazines 
are specialties with us. Prices are ob- 
tainable any time without obligation. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, Inc. 


FULTON, MISSOURI 
Official Printer—Phi Delta Kappa Publications 











Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let us Compete on 

Your Class Jewelry 

Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 
4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to Phi Delta Kappa 
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